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PREFACE. 



About oQe-fourth of this toIudig was published 
some months since, in a email spirited Irish 
periodical. It is now given to the public not only 
enlarged in matter, but also altered in form. I 
am not so contracted in view, and vain in expecta- 
tion, as to think that it wiU settle the vesfii 
question between the realist and the idealist. If 
it will in any way advance knowledge, and cast a 
ray of light on any dark spot on the canvass of 
homan vision, it vill satisfy my expectation and 
wish. 

The book is not intended for the advanced and 
the erudite; but for thote who aspire after 
advancement and knowledge, and receive with 
gratitude any light and ^sistance, from whatever 
quarter they may come. The intent is, to give 
within a narrow compass, some acquaintance with 
Berkeley's theory, to those who have not studied 
his works for themselves : it aims also to help and 
encourage the student of metaphysical science, in 
his lonely and persevering efibrts. 

There is one ambitional thought runniug 
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through the Tolome,— the aniverBal nnity of 
all truth and knowledge. Though the hook is on 
metaphysics, metaphyBical phrases and formularies 
are avoided ; it is intended for the unsophisticated 
and unmetaphysical reader, as well as to assist 
those humble students who wish to travel forward 
in the path of truth and science. The notes are 
added to give more variety and interest to the 
ordinary reader. 

As people value things by their character and 
inherent qualities, and not by their appearance 
ai^ what may be said of them, so books, by the 
discreet and intelligent, wUl be thua estimated, 
and not by what may be said of them in their 
prefaces ; and a different verdict I cannot reason- 
ably wish for this volume. A hook becomes a 
member of a large ftimily, the moment it is given to 
the public, and an object of blame or praise, as its 
character is, or as the views and taste of its critics 
may be ; and, in some degree or other, without a 
doubt, this unpretending volume will share the 
same common lot. And, in common with all 
natural feeling, I cannot but wish well to my 
own : yet, if it happens to have praise, it will not 
elate ; but, if otherwise, it will not distress. 

T. H. 

February Sth, 1865. 
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PART I. 

LIFE. 

SECTION I. 

Tbe hand of Sapreme Providence ia impartial 
in the distribution of its rich and suitable bciie- 
fita. The chief blesainga of that liberal and wel- 
come hand are girea unto all people and countries 
alike. All countries have their beautiful spots 
and splendid sceneries, elevated hills and magnili- 
ceut mouDtains, rich fields and charming valleys, 
transparent rilU and gigantic rivers. They have 
their Fauna and Flora, their bright summers and 
fruitful harvests ; they have their sun, moon, 
stars, and comets. There are, however, spots 
where its blessings appear to have been lavished 
more copiously than they are in other parts; yet, 
when all things are considered and compared, 
there are found palpable evidences of suitability, 
impartiality, and equality in the whole. What 
appears to be deficient in one place to compete 
with another in beauty, value, and grandeur, is 
made up of other elements equally important, and 
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mncli more suitable and needful to answer the 
wise end of both place and circumstances. 

The physical arrangement of things, presents a 
presumptive proof of the impartial intention and 
blessings of God in the moral and spiritual. The 
natural is both an emblem and & proof of the 
Divine purpose in the spiritual. As the blessings 
of the natural world are distributed with an ap- 
prosimate equality and unfailing suitability over 
all the face of the material, so is the intention of 
God relative to the moral and the spiritual. There 
is this difference. The moral views man on a higher 
ground than the natural does; he is viewed on 
this higher ground of his relation as a rational 
and accountable being, capable of refusing, re- 
ceiving, using, or mis-using, the blessings given. 
Moral blessings are equally contingent and con- 
ditional in their character to the natural. Ac- 
cording to the exact degree these contingencies 
and conditions are observed or neglected, moral 
blessings increase or diminish in their value and 
usefulness to us. In the spread and distribution 
of moral blessings there are two parties to be con- 
sulted; the agent, as the parent, the minister, or 
the tutor, and the child, the disciple, and the 
scholar. If one of these miscarry in the discharge 
of his duties, the conditions are violated, and the 
results will most assuredly follow. 
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8ECTI0X II. 

History iaforms us that hitherto most nations 
and peoples have had their epochs and cycles in 
intellectual and mond eicellencies. Nations, no 
more than the physical world, have not flourished all 
at once. When the light and glory of one country 
grew dim, the other country rose froia obscunty 
to a higher and a nobler elevation ; as if by some 
mysterious power, the glories of one were trans- 
mitted to the o^er. This we attribute in part to 
the wrong and temporiEing palicies of nations, and 
not to any fate or necessity. Whilst Greece* 

* The ancient Greeci*, a maritime Mxtntry in the Mutii-eut of 
Europe. It is in the shape af a triangle, with ita base eil«uding 
from the top of the Adriatic to the moutba of the rirer Danube, and 
having its two aides washed by the ses. It is boonded on the north 
b; Eoropcan Tarkef , west by the Ionian Sea and Islands, south by 
the Mediterranean, and east bj the E^em Sea. lo ctteot it is 
210 miles loag, by 160 broad; and contaius an area of 15,000 
square miles, iHclnaiie of its islands. It was called b; lis iohabit. 
aots Hellas, and the people weie called Helleues, The name Greets 
c<anes to us throi^h the Romans ; Ihoogh wh; the Kamaos gave it 
this QBine, is not known. It is u familiar fact, that foreigners often 
caU people hj a different appellation to what they call themseliei. 
Thus, for instaiice, the nation called GEnoans bj us, bear the appel- 
lation of Deulschen among themselves: and the people whom the 
Bomana called Etruscans, or Tuscans, were kunwn in their own 
tongue bj that of Basena. Greece, as a small portion of earth, has 
a history without a pvallel, eicept the hilly land of Judeaj and, 
eicept the Jews, no people ever have made for them selves such apro. 
mioent and illustrious place in the everlasting pages of hiator;; 
whilst in phibsophj and science they ara far superior to the Jews. 
Schlegel calls them the second [leople of the world, chosen of 
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flourished in arts, science, and philosopliy, other 
parts of Europe * were uncivilised and dark. Now 
the land of science and philosophy is deserted, and 
nothing left hut sacred and splendid monuments; 
as memeDtoes to testily to the pasaer-by of her 
past greatness and glory ; other parts of Europe 
flourish in science and philosophy. Whilst the 
hills and lakes of Judea t were favoured with the 

God lo be the medium of further difltition of rerelBtion in the eanae 
of Ibe develoimieiit of humanity. 

* That pert of the globe irhich is doit eoDsidereil u one of the 
fire divisions of the earth, md in material eiie the least of them. 
It ia boonded bj the sea !D nil directions eicept the cast, where it 
ii lepBTsted from Asia by a bounduj-liDe, rDrmed bj tbe rirer 
Kdva, Ihe Ural mounlaine and riTer. and the Caspian Sea. It h» 
the Baltic on tbe north, tbs MudtlerraQein, the Sea irf Marmsia. 
and the Blark See, on the south, and a lar^ie eiUnt of Eoast, bor- 
dered on the west b; the Atlautie. Ili eitent is abont 3,400 milea 
long, ly ahont 3,300 broad ; population, 265,000,000. Reliponslj, 
the pDpnIatiou ii diiided between tbe CithoHn, the PrDteslants, the 
Greek Church, a small porlioa of Jews, and a smaller portion still of 
Mohammedans. The appellation Knrope. applied to this pert of ttw 
^lobe, has a little nncertaint.V ahont it. Borbart enppoaea this word 
to be composed of MDM llrt, hur apha, "white face," the land of 
white people, as distinguished fruni the Ethiopians, black-faeed people, 
or tawny inhabitanls of Asia »nd Africa. 

t Jodeu Kea bctwren Pbomioia on tbe north, and Idnmea on the 
south, Beparated from each hy a chain of lofty monntaina, Oathe 
east it was bounded by the Dead Sea, the river Jordan, and the 
Sen of Galilee , on the west, it eiteuded to the Mediterrauean. Its 
length, from north to lantb, was about one hundred and dghty 
miles i and from east to neat, measuriug from Jordan, about fifty 
miles. The most eitraordinary cunntry in the world, both at to 
its religious and political biatory, no wonder that nothing can efface 
an nd'ei'lion lor it from the memory of its ori|;iDal inhabitaute. At 
first it wus iubabited by idulatrous peoples ; it was then conqueied by 
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saving philosophy * of God in the teaching of the 
Divine Saviour,! and the noble band of Apoatles,t 
other parts of the worid were feeding upon vanity, 
and enveloped in deep darkness. Nov, vhiUt 
Judea with her sacred associationB has nothing to 
boast of except her beautiful sceneries, the graves 
and dust of Prophets and Apostles, and the spots 
where the Son of God wept,^ prayed,|| and 

the Isradilcs, and divided by them bf Lot amoDg the tnelve tribeB. 
After tke de&th of Solomon, it vaa divided into too klugdoius ; and 
Biialij iuto Btuill provinces, by its eercnd coiiqneran. It wbi cou- 
qaered and gOFCCoed ia turn b; the FeniiaB, the Egjiptiaas, the 
Macedouiaua, the KomaDS. the Suraeens, the ClirietiBaB, the Turks ; 
uid DOW ia goveroed bjr the Mohommedui rule. 

■ 4iA.»>, "to tove,"aDd <npia, "wiidoin," "the lote of wiidoni." 
Aa a ijelem, religion ii tlie rerektion of Dirine things in love : sad, 
u an element of gorernnent in the human will and feeling, it is a 
love and a desire after Divine wisdom. 

-I- John iii. IS ; Hcb. Tii. 25. 

i AronTtMjt, " to send iwaj;" am and oTcAAu, "to send." 
Au ipoatle ia > penoa deputed to eiecuCe some impartuot busi- 
ness; but, sppropriatel;, a disciple of Christ, commissioned lu preach 
the Gospel. Twelve peraons were selected by Christ Ibr this end j 
SLod JudiB, Oue of the number, proving himaeir an aposlJite, his place 
was BuppUed by Matthias. The title Apostle ia apjilied to Chriat 
Himself. (Heb. iiL 1.) In the primitive ages of the church, other 
ministers were called Apostles, as were also persons sent to cartyalms 
from ooe ehnrch to ancther. (Rom. ivC, 7; Phil. li. 25.) This 
tiUe waa girai also to those who first planted the Christisn faith , 
thus DiunysiBS of Corinth ia ealled the Apostle of France i hence the 
Jesuit jtlissionoriea are cslled Apofitlea. Among the Jews, the ap- 
pdlation was given (o of^cera who were sent into distant provinces, 
to see the laws obaerved. Apostle, in the Greek Liturgy, is K book 
containing the Epistles of St. Paul, printed in the order ia which 
they are to be read ia churches thruugh tbe year. 

i John li. 35. 

I Luke iiiL 41 , 4S ; John ivii. 
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tauglit,^ and wrought His numerous miracles.-f- 
other parts of the glolie possess, enjoy] and flourish 
under the influence of the religion established 
there. 

SECTION III. 

Every country and people hare some tnona- 
mental relics, either in fossils, architecture, tra- 
ditions, books, or illustrioas names and characters, 
which make the past sacred and immortal in their 
remembrance. On this ground all people, in some 
way and degree or other, cleave to the past with 
sacred reverence and great tenacity. Tliisisanatural 
and right affection in its place and prudential use. 
It is a conservative power, to preserve from sodden 
innovations and frequent revolutions in bodies, 
politic and religious. "When this affection settles 
down in narrow superstition, and opposes every 
improvement and progress because they differ from 
the past, then it is abused, and becomes injurious 
to the interest of universal man. In common 
with all coantries, Ireland % baa her relics and 

• Mtlt. r. 2 ; Join in. 8. 

+ MiraailuM, from miror, "to wMder ; " litenllj, a wonierTBl 
omuTcnce. Theologicillf , an net above the ordinary laws and order 
nr thing), jet sabject to the Ian of Intintte Wisdom, as to ila source 
■nd end. We have a record, in the Goipela, of thiitj-three miraclea 
being wronght by Chriat. 

t An ielind in the Atlantic Occsn, trparated from (irrat Britafa 
by the Irish Sea, or St. Geurge'a rhannel, Tarjing in breadth from 
IS to 130 milea. It ia fertile, and capable of great lad variom de- 
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monamenta, which make the past dear and great 
to her feeling and conception ; and, most assuredly, 

telopment. It variea in length rram SSS to 2B0 milea, and in 
breadth from 110 to 182 miles. The wIloIg cgmpriau an uea (rf 
82,618 aqoare milea. 

The Iriah, doabtleaa, are o( CeIUc origin. Thia is seen in thenamea 
oF their riral, towui, monntaina, and other objects of commoa snd 
hiilorieal interest. This ii proied, equoll; clearl; and indeltblf, Id the 
remsiaing relics of autii^uitf , the tomuli, the cairua, the cramlecha, 
xnd the diuidical circles. The name of the island conGrma the same 
thing. £ri, or Erin, its moHt aneieut qipellation, to which the na- 
tives atiU ding with the fondneu of venentioD, is derived from the 
Celtic lor, or £ir, which siguifiea " western." Most of ita more recent 
osmea ma^ be traced to this source. Bj the Grecians it was colled 
lerae, being honoored by them as the third island of the ooean; 
fielding precedence onlf to Tsprobane and Britaiu. It ia named 
by Ptoiemf, louerna; b.v Javenal and Mela, Jnrerna. Uiodoma 
Sicolos alia it Iris. Bj the Britons it waa called Irerdon ; and the 
Saions, attaching to the anginal name Ml epithet from their own 
lai^nsge, called it lerland, or Irelaod. Ita later name, Uibemia, 
has csoaed mach diversity of opinion, bat poasibl; may be traced to 
the same origiaal sonrce. Some derive it from an affective of climate, 
Aibenuit, on account of its wintry temperature ; others from Ibenu, 
■ Spaniard, or a river in Spaiu. Another writer goes atiU furiJier. 
Postellos, in hia atiictnrea on Mela, dednces it from the Hebrew, 
ins qaaii Jurin, "the land of the Hebrews," who, believing (hat 
the empire of the world would be established in a strong place in the 
north-west, made themselves maslera, as soon as possible, of those 
parts, and of Ireland. Bochart traces it again to the Pheniciau : 
Uibemia, according to him, or lerne, baiog nothing more than 
Ibemffi, or the furLheat habitation; because, beyond Ireland, west- 
ward, all was ocean, according to the ancients. 

All this may have a dim trace in it, that the Celtic Irish and the 
Pheniciaii proceed origioally from the same common eastern atem. 
Other appellations, of later date, aa Scotia, and Ogygia, mean, ac- 
cording to their several adoptera, different things. It was not con- 
aidered by the Greeks and Komans as the country inhahited by any 
oue nation ; on the contrary, its coasts are described by I'tulemy as 
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the history of Ireland ia rich with gre&t erents 
and most illnatriouB and worthy characters. Ac- 
cording to the magnitude of her area, and the 
political advantages she has had, perhaps no 
country is richer in events, traditions, and illus- 
trious names and characters, vhich will ever ren- 
der her past history, to her own children, very 
dear and sacred. If much t^her history is stained 
with cruelty, injustice, and oppression, these make 
the impression all the more deep and lasting. 
Whether the history of Ireland be viewed religi- 
ously, politically, philosophically, or scbolastically, 
it is very attractive and instructive, and mixed 
with melancholy and plea«orahle interest. In all 
these classes, Ireland has given birth to some of 
the most memorable and illustrions men and 
things that chronicles can record. Even in this 
day she is behind none in proportion to her means, 
advantages, and magnitude. la abstract and in- 
tellectual science she is behind none.* Her sons 

inhabited bj a nnmbrr of tribes, of Tuions iiunes. In common wilh 
all people flcliglitjnj- in the antiquilj of their Jiad and race, the 
bardi and higloritiiiB of Ireland trace the ori^m of iti populatioD to 
the family of NoBh. Much of ita hiator/, in eommon with all hia- 
torieaof the long pait, ia fanried la the tangled mTSter; of;ear>«Dd 
Tomarce. 

• The aciencts of pnre thonght are thoee of mefaphyaici, pure 
inathen)Bti<.'B, ontolo^, and that of mind genenllj. 1, It i> aa 
Bbslrnctiun from aente and objertive nature ; or i kind of in effort to 
ecparate from (htm in IbougM and conBcionaneaB. i. An sbicrart 
Icience it lo named, Ictauac it ia the higheet and purest eierciae of 
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are found useful and iUuatriouB in every depart- 
ment of intellect and religion, and that in every 
part of the globe. 

SECTION IV, 

The famous George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne,* 
was born on the soil of Ireland. I shall only give 
an epitome of his life within a small compass. My 
business chiefly at present is to examine and, so 
far as I can, within a limited compass, give an 
impartial view of his ideal philosophy. The editor 
of his Works f gives us only a short sketch of his 
Ufe, just extending it over some fifteen pages. 
Whether this arose from want of materials, or the 
monotony and dearth of his life, in those incidents 
and circumstances which make a memoir palatable 
to the many, or that Berkeley failed to form a 
numerous and inSuential school, either in theology, 
politics, or philosophy, and for these reasons his 
life was not written more extensively, we cannot 
tell. It is possible that an analytical biography of 
his Ufe, containing the developments of his mind 
in connexion with his diflerent philosophical theo- 

thoDght, a science of pure tboi^ht. S. As routrsated vith and 
diHercnt from tke complex, i. It aims st the knowledge of beings 
and things in their rcsl nstnre, condition, and relstions. 

* Cloyne is a town of Ireland, in the cauat; of Cork, twelve 
tn'les from Cork. Its popidntjon is under 2,0UU. 

t ikrkelrj's Life and Works, hj the Eer. G. N. Wright, M.A., 
in two volumes. 
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riesj would have been both iateresting and in- 
structive. But it has been the portion of only few 
good and great men, to leave behind them faithful 
and able biographers. An Agricola* had an 
efficient and lucid biographer in his son-in-law, 
TacitU3.t Not many Newtons J leave behind 

* Caiilu Joliiu Agricola waa a Roman commander, vboK hther, 
Julius Gneoinns, was lo otttor. and put (□ deatli ij dlignla, for 
refusing to plead sgaiuat Silanua. He wia careMI; linii^ht up b; 
hia mother, Julia ProciUa, and tent to Haaailia, (Maneillca,) tlia 
nhief ae*t of leamiug in Gaol, to panne hia atudiea. He wag lent lo 
Briton, where ke naa at the time of the incorrMtioo of Boalieea, !■ 
A.D. SI. AfUr holding Tariona poaitions, and perfenning manj great 
and active seivicea in Britain, Gaul,' Asia, and Rome, it ja asserted 
tliaC he fell a sacrifice hj jKiiaon to the cntel jealoosj of SomitiaD. 
He was bom at Forum Jolii, non oiled Fscjua, in Proveiice, a.d. 
37, and died at Rome, a.d. BS. 

f Cains ComeUns Tacitus, a celebrated Roman histDrian, of wboH 
bmily and early life bardlj asf tbioE is known. PKnj the Xonnger 
declares bim to be the Erst orator of hia dtf . He is known chieSf 
by poalerity through hia historiea, many of which are lost. Hia 
Annals were the most impaitant of hia worka ; bat of tbeae we ha*e 
lost a part. His Treatise on the Hanners of tbe Germana, and his 
Life of Agricota, his fkther-in-law, ar« botli pure in style, and lofty 
in sentiment ; but his History of the Reign of Tiberius ia considered 
aa his master-piece. It is snH>osed that this great and noble eha- 
raeter wasbom sbont a.d. B4, and died about A.D. 130. 

t Sir laaac Nawlon, one of the grest«*t mathematical genineea 
aud natural pbilnaophera that ever uisted. No name so familial' and 
more respected in all civilized lands than his. He was bom at 
Woolathcrpe, near Grantham, in IdDColnsbire, 161S, and died at 
Keusingtoo, 1727. On the mantelpiece in the room where 
Newton was bom at Woolalhorpe, ia placed a marble tablet, cam- 
memorative of the past, beneath which are the well-known linea of 

" Nature, and nature's laws, Isj hid in night ; 
God said, ' Let Newlon be ! ' and all waa light." 
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LIFE. 11 

them a Brewster,* able and faithful, and full of 
sympathy with his great subject; and so giving 
unto ua a philosophical detail of the inward and 
outward life of the great philosopher. No one but 
Johnson t left behind him a Bo8weU,J to write 

■ A living eiperimtintal philosopiier, >dcI the sattor of Sir Isaac 
Newton's Life, with uicral othEr worki an mBtcriB] icience. Hi« 
diuoTeriei relative to the propertieg of 1ij[ht have lei to great iiu- 
pravemeoti in the iUiuuiDatioii of lighthonicB. In 181 B, he received 
the Caplcj medal for hi* paper on the pdtuizatian of light bj re- 
flcctioa; uid in the following year, fur hia discoveriea in physici, 
received from the Inatitnte of France 1,600 francs, which was the 
hair of tlie priie. In IS 10, beinvented the kal^doicope ; in 1818, 
received the Rumford medal of the Rof al Societ j ; and, in 1 8S0, 
was preeented with the medal of the Royal Society, for his further 
researches on the properties of light. In the same year, with Davy, 
Herschel, and Babbage, he origiuited the British Assodation, the 
first meetiDg of which was held at York, in 18S1, He was knighted 
bj William IV., and decorated with the llinoveciaD Goelphic Order. 
In 1811, he became Prindpal of St, Leonard's College, at St. An- 
drews. In 1849, he was elected President of the British Association ; 
and, the same yesr, bad the honuur of being chosen in the place of 
BeridiuB one of the eight foreign associates of the French Academy 
of Sciences. For twenty-two years he edited the Ediobu^h Ency- 
eloptedia i he was also one of the editors of the Edinburgh Phila* 
aophical Journal, as well as of the Edinbnrgh Journal of Science. 
He was born at Jedfaurgh, Scotland, in 1TS1. 

t JoboEon baa left ■ hme in criticism, leiict^raphy, and miscella- 
neons writing, that few can hope to acquire ; which will last as long 
as the literature of the English laognage. He was bom at Lichfield, 
1T0», and died in Ijondou, nn. 

i James Boawell, the author of the Life of Dr. Johnson, has 
secured hiniaelf iromortality, in eonneiion with his great sutject. 
Though not possessing Ttgorous intellectual powers, he bss written 
one of the most attractive and instructive memoirs in Eoglieh or any 
other language Macaulay saya of it, aa to its aerurata detail : — 
" Hia eoat, hjs wig, hia figure, Ua face, his acrolula, his St. Vitus' 
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sdoringly the life of his friend and master; 
coming to his work after many years of perpetu- 
ally studying his unwieldy subject in all his capa- 
ble bearings, and diligently collecting materials for 
it from all resources about the living man, both 
whilst his subject was awake, and whilst he was 
asleep. Few theologians, if any at all, have, or 
ever will leave behind a Hanna,** to hand faith- 
fully down their lives to generations to come, as 
was the fortune of Chalmers, f The loss is that of 
future humanity, and not to themselves; for the 

dance, liia roUiug walk, his blinking e;e, the oatnard aigus wliick too 
clearlj marked the approbation of bis dinner ; bis ineatiable appetite 
forfiah-saiice and veal-pie, nitb pluma; hit InFititiguishable thirit 
for tea; his trick of tuuchiug the poits as he walked ; bia mjeleriona 
practice of treasnriD^ up scraps of orange'peel; his morniog alwn- 
berS] M> midoigbt dispnUttoos ; his coatartiona ; bia niutleringa ; 
his )cnmting9 ; bispaSiDgs; hisvigorana, acute, and readyelotjnence; 
his aarcastic wit ; bin Tehemeace ; his insolence ; hia fits of tempea- 
touos rage ; his queer inmateB, old Mr. Lerett and blind Mrs. 
Williams, the cat Hodiie, and the Ncj^ro Frank, all are ss familiar to 
us as the objeda bj which we have been surrounded from childhood." 
During more than tweut; years of friendship and familiar intercoorse 
hetween Boswell and Johnson, tht7 did not spend more than two 
hundred end aeventy-sii days together. He was born at Edinburgh, 
1T40, and^cd. 1790. 

* Hanna is a living minister of tbe Free Presbyterian Churcb, au 
able preadier, a di scrim inn tive tbeoloiiiiin, and an ele^rant nriter. 
Ue b B aon-ia-law of the late Dr. Chalmers, and has been for manjr 
years a coUeagne, in pastoral charge, with Dr. Gutbrie. He has 
written a most able but somewhat too voliuuinuus memoir of Dr. 
Chalmers, with some other theological norka. 

t Dr. Chalmers was one of the most powerful preachers and 
writers that Scotland, or any other land, ever produced. He has 
done more tonards tbe unity and harmony of tbeolo^ and acience, 
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life of tLe great and good is written above; it has 
done its service below, and is in an indestructible 
keeping, and on imperishable records. 

The 12th of March, 1684, at Killcanij near 
Thomastown,* w^ the time and place that vit- 
nessed and recorded the birth of a little child, 
afterwards called the " philosophical Doctor Berke- 
ley," and the " metaphysical Bishop," He re- 
ceived the first rudiments of his education at K.\U 
kenny SchooI,t under Dr. Hinton, and was re' 
ceived a penuoner of Trinity College, Dublin, at 
the age of fifteen, under the instruction of Dr. 
Hall ; but was received a fellow of that college in 
the year 1707. 



In 1713 he came to London, and, at the close 
of the same year, went, in the capacity of a chap- 
lain, in the train of the Earl of Peterborough into 

thiD iDj otfaer Ifaeolo^n. He wm born >t Anitrnther, FJfesbire, 
1780, Mil died >t Edinburgh. IBIT. 

* Thamastown ia > borougb town of Ireland, in the county of 
EilheDDj), OD the river Nore; witli popalntiaa about S,SOO. It 
WM fonneriy enoloied with walls. 

t Kilkeuny ia the capital of the contity callei uader tliBt name. 
It eoDlaius msay elegRat buildiuga, and its streets are paied with 
black marble. ITio venerable ruine of its chiirches, raonnsteriea, and 
abbeys, atill remain to prove ita former im{>artauce. Its college, or 
free achool, is still one of its celebrated buildings and cstabliBhmeiits. 
Its populatioa is aboat 20,000. 
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Italy.* The editor relates a very ludicrous inci- 
dent that transpired at Leghorn ; f we shall 
transcribe it for the reader, in the words of the 
learned editor. " It may not be amiss," says the 
biographer, "to record a little incident that befel 
Mr. Berkeley in this ci^, with the relation of 
which he used sometimes to make himself merry 
among his friends. Basil K.ennett, the author of 
the ' Roman Antiquities,' was the chaplain to 
the English factory at Leghorn, the only place in 
Italy where the English Service is tolerated by 
the Government; which favour had been lately 
obtained from the Grand Duke, at the particular 
instance of Queen Anne.lt This gentleman re> 

* Charles MorduiDt, Ear) of Peterborongb, ■ great EnKlisli 
genecst who entered the navjr, and diniDgnished himself at Tangiers, 
when il vrai besieged by the Moore. He wbs created the £arl of 
Monmouth ; and, on the death of his uncle, succeeded to the 
title — the £arl of Peterborough, Some of his letters are printed in 
the works of Pope, with whom he was iatimate. It was said of him, 
that he had seen more Kinga and more poatilioiia than anj man in 
Ennipe. He was bom in 1658, and died 1T3S. 

t Leghorn is a celebrated seaport-town of Ital;, the Italian 
livomo. In the aiitecnth centnrj, it was made a free port by Cosmo 
de Medici ; and to this its advancement and prosperity may be 
greatly attrihoted. Among other things, its lighthouse is noted. 
Its population is about S5,000. 

^ Qneen Aune was the second daughter of James IT., by Lady 
Anne Hyde, daughter of Ibe gieat Earl of Clarendon. In 166B, she 
muried Prince George of Denmark, by whom she had sfveral chil- 
dren, but all of whom died young. In 17(12, on the death of Wil- 
liam liL, she succeeded to the crown. One o( the greatest events 
of this reign was the union of Scotland with England. On account 
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quested Mr. Berkeley to preach for him one San- 
day. The day following, as Berkeley was litting 
ia his chamber, a procession of priests, in surplices, 
and with all other formalities, entered the room ; 
and, without taking the least notice of the wonder- 
ing inhabitant, marched quite round, muttering 
certain prayers. His fears immediately suggested 
to him that this could be no other thau a visit 
Irom the Inquisition, who had beard of his offici- 
ating before heretics without licence the day before. 
As soon as they were gone, he ventured, with 
much caution, to inquire into the cause of this ex- 
traordinary appearance ; and was happy to be in- 
formed, that this was the season appointed by the 
Bomish Calendar for solemnly blessing the houses 
of all good Catholics, from rats and other vermin ; 
a piece of intelligence which changed his terror 
into mirth." 

In August, 1714, he returned fi*om the Conti- 
nent. The fall of Queen Anne's ministry having 
put an end to his hope of preferment, he accepted 
an offer from Dr. Ashe, the Bishop of Clogher,* 
to accompany his son on a tour through Europe. 

oF Ihc uunber of eminent literary eharacCera who flourtllied in her 
TeigD, it has been called the Auga»tan age of BritBin. Though loo 
much the dupe of her miniBters and fBtouritet, she will ever be re- 
spected for the geoeral eicellency of her private character. She nae 
bora, 1664, and died, 1714. 

* Clogber is an aacient, small, episcopal cii; of Ireland, 83 miles 
from Siiblin. 
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He travelled, in addition to places more common, 
over Apulia, Calabria, and the lalaad of Sicily. 
He was on the Continent in thia tour about four 
years. When at Paris he paid a visit to P^re 
Malebranche,')' the author of an ingenious system 
of philosophical idealism, which teaches that we 
perceive all ideas in God, which is knowQ under 
the name of occasional cautes. This theory has 
points of resemblance and sympathy with that of 
Berkeley; yet they are widely diSierent in their 

* Pire Nicholas Malebranchcwu the ablest diaciple of tke pbiloao- 
phj of DeBcartca. lie has been deridEd by the SDpcr£cial, and neglected 
almost b; all FrDteatant thiakers: parti; ou account uf hii ideal 
thcory.aad partly from the notion that he »aa a Jeanit. It is true that 
lis theory is considered as exploded amaog almoat all thiukers, yet 
the thinker himself is worthy of the higbeat regard both as to hi* 
character and aa a proround thiuker. It is a mistake to think hini 
B Jesait ; he was i priest of the Oratory. Sir W. HamUtun, in 
apeaking of him, aays: — "Aa a thinker he ia, perhapa, the most 
profooDd that Fraoee haa ever produced; and as a vrriler on phito- 
sophind suhjeots. there ia not another £uro]iesn author who con be 
placed before him. His style is a model at once of dignity and 
of natural ease ; and no metaphysician haa been able to eipreaa him- 
self BO clearly and precisely without resorting to doctrinal and aclio- 
lasCic terms. That ho was the anthor of a celebrated but eipli>ded 
hypothesis, is, perhaps, the reason why he ia far less studied than he 
otbrawUe deeerrea. His works are of principal ralue for the admi- 
rable observations on human nature which they embody ; and were 
eTciytbing to be expunged from them eaunected nlth the ciiuns of 
a/l thingi in lie Dtity, and even with the Carteaian hypotheses in 
general, they wonld still remniii an incslimable treasury of the ablest 
analysis, expressed in the most appropriate and, therefore, the most 
admirable eloquence. In the last respeit, he is only approached, 
certainly not surpassed, by Hume and Mendi'lssolia." He nas horn 
at Paris in 1G3S, and died at Paria in 1715. 
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teacbiDg and conclusion. Berkeley found this phi- 
losophical father in his cell, preparing a medicine 
in a pipkin for a disorder he was suffering under, 
— an inflammation on the lungs. The conversa- 
tion was naturally led to their peculiar philoso- 
phicid sympathies and theories. It grew so 
earnest and varm that the ingenious father raided 
his voice so high, and became subject at the 
time to so intense and deep emotions, that his 
disorder increased and carried him off in a few 
days. So great and grave a reality the idealism 
of Berkeley proved to poor Malebranche. What- 
ever edification and interest this visit gave to the 
visitor, according to report, it proved a deiu- and a 
mortal one to the visited. 

SECTION VI. 

In July, 1717, he wa« elected a Senior Fellow 
of his college ; imd on the 14th of November, 
1721, he took degrees of Bachelor and Doctor in 
Divinity. The year following increased his for- 
tune considerably ; a lady tbat was no relation left 
the sum of £8,000 between himself and another 
gentleman. In the year 1724, he was presented, 
by the Duke of Grafton, to the deanery of 
Deiry,* worth £1,100 per annum. At this time 

* Oen;, a cit; and a coouty of Trdtuid, now called London- 
deny, becanae given to twelve London companica hj Junea I., 
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he conceived a scheme for the convereion of the 
aborigines of America to Christianity, and the 
building of a college ia the Somera Islands ; * 
and in 1725 published hie purpose, and offered to 
resign his opulent preferment, and dedicate him- 
self the remainder of his days to this noble and 
Christian enterprise, for the paltry sum of £100 
per annum. In August, 17S8, the enterprising 
philosopher entered the marriage condition ; and 
in the following month of the same year, after 
much delay and trouble, he set sail, for his very 
sanguine mission, to America. He took up his 
residence at Newport, and laboured indefatigably 
in the discharge of the duties of his clerical func- 
tions. After being there two years, he returned 
home, grieved and disappointed that his sanguine 
wishes and confident expectations were not met 
and fulfilled by the Government and men in 
power. He trusted too much in political schemes 
and worldly men ; so his darling project fell 
unrealized. In this scheme Berkeley's confidence 
was on a wrong basis, as were his motives not the 
after the rebellioa of iti ohiefa ; and now almoat the whole eount7 

* Somera Islands, or tlie Benzindas, a cluster of aniall islandt 
helDDging to (Ireat Britaio. in the Atlantic Ocean, in number aboot 
three bnndred. Tbeee Jalauda were diacovered ia 1622 hj Jubd 
Bermadas, s Spaaiard; and in 1609, George Somrra, an Engli^- 
man, vu wrecked there, and aoou titter the Engliah formed a aettle- 
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loftiest and diviaest. He trusted in the efficiency 
and faithfulness of worldly patronage and enaet- 
meuts, instead of confiding his cause to the sym- 
pathy and feeling of the good and the religious, 
and the immutable power of truth. This ground 
failed him, as he might well have expected. His 
motive, m a great measure, was to make religion 
subservient to the State. We cannot but look on 
this as one of the great failures of his life. We 
are ready to believe that this was the natural 
result of a system that depends upon worldly 
patronage for preferments, rather than of vant 
of prindple and high view in the amiable 
philosopher. 

SECTION VII. 

• Queen Caroline* was peculiarly fond of philo- 
sophical conversation between learned and ingeni- 
ous men, and had one day in the week set apart 
for that purpose whilst she was the Princess of 
Wales. Among those who attended, and took an 
active part in the couversation in this illustrious 
and select company, were Drs. Sherlock,t Hoad> 

* PrincesB CutdiDc, tlie wife of Geoi^ II., util dangbtec at 
BrandeobHTgh-Aagpaeh, itho died in 1T3T. 

t Sherlock, Thomas, mi emiDeut prelate of the Angtieaa Chorch, 
and a sod of Rich&rd Sherloeic, an able divine and a chaplain of the 
arm; of Charles I. ; he was bora in X^ndoii, ISTS, and died near 
Lmdoa, ITSl. 

C 2 
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ley,* Clarke,t and Berkeley. Drs. Clarke and 
Berkeley were the two leadiug antagonists ; 
Hoadley sided with Clarke, and Sherlock with 
Berkeley. In this select intelligent company, 
Berkeley's idealism, and other philosophical the- 
ories, were made the chief suhjects of conversa- 
tion. In Dr. Clarke it met a gigantic opponent, 
and, we should think, in point of mental strength 
and severe logic, superior to Berkeley : but 
Berkeley, in ezpertness of mOTements, clever and 
skilful handling of his tools, and amiable temper, 
was equal to him. We should think that Berke- 
ley's idealism tottered, and was blown down to 
tbe ground, before the heavy calibre and gigantic 
reasoning of the author of the & priori evidence. 
But Berkeley, doubtless, was so enamoured with 
his darling theory, and at the same time so ezpert- 
in building up his fortificatioQ after it fell, that 
he was blind and indifierent to his own condi- 
tion. It is said that Addison J made it his 

* Hoadlef, BeDJUDJo, a bishop of the Anglinu Chnrch, Bit 
controTerB^ with Atterbnrjr is hmiliat to moat i-Md«rs; Mid I7 
realon of hia doctrine of non-reaiatance, he wai nolited bj tha 
Honae of CninniODg, tfho pressed the Q"^*'* ** confei prefermeiit 
npoD him. He waa born at 'Weatetbam, Kent, 1076 ; died, 1701. 

t Clarice, Dr. Samuel, wu aae of the piofanndett men that tbe 
Angliran Church or any other Church eier produced. He waa at 
oncE a achokr, a mathematician, a metaphjaician, and b theologiBn. 
He was bora in Norwich, 1675 ; died in London, 1739. 

J Joseph Addison was the son of the Bey. Lancelot Addiion, a 
c^iioe and an author of some eminence, Joseph Addiaon was the 
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purpose and work to have the two pbilosopherB 
together; and that Berkeley complained of the 
un&iraeBB of Clarke. We should think that 
Clarke's artillery would be awfully heavy upon his 
antagonist ; and his opponent would feel that be 
met with a giant, however matters would ulti- 
mately end. But, so far as we know, neither of 
the parties were convinced, which is mostly the 
result. A man must be met sideways generally 
to be convinced. If be is conscious that he meets 
an antagonist, be prepares bis instruments, for- 
tifies his ground, searches for arguments, and so 
(»)nfirms and roots himself in his own views more 
ivnd more. 

After the return of Berkeley from Rhode 
Island, the Q,ueen often commanded his attend- 
ance to communicate unto her what be witnessed 
on the other side of the water. Apart from all 
be saw ia America, bis conversation must have 
been exquiMtely instructive and interesting. In 

most ciegaiit writer of lua c^ ; so much go, u to aecore the admini- 
tion and unilation of Macaukf. Johnaoii speaks of his itjJe, — 
" Whoever nisbes to atlsin ac Euglisli stjile, fttmiliar but not coarae 
■nd elegant bat uDosteDtationB, mBst gi«e his dajs aod nigbta to 
Addison." It ma; be add, however, that his st;1e is wantiag la 
mascoline energy, and forceful rapresaion. When he found uai the 
hand of death was upon him, he sent for Lord Warnick, and, aSee- 
tionale!; pressiug bis hands, whispered, "See in what peace ■ 
Christian can die." He was born at Milston, Wiltf, ISli, and 
died at Holhmd House, 1719. 
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Hm met all the qaalifications to clisrin and 
instruct : — his classical taste ; his knowledge of 
the modem languages and manners of Europe | 
his philosophical insight, analysis, and quick 
apprehension; and his rich variety of mental 
treasures ; — for his range of study coTCred theo- 
logy, politics, and philosophy, in their vridest 
acceptation. His sweet temperament, polished 
manners, and his religious views a&d feehags, 
mellowed and sweetened the whi^e. It is the 
portion of but few, to be adorned with so nsme- 
rous mental and moral qnaliScations, and that ia 
so high a proportion, as met in the Bi^op of 
Cloyne. Religion and philosophy, refined and 
adorned, hy their combined teaching and influence, 
the soil that was naturally rich and fertile. 

After the deanery of Down became vacant. Dr. 
Berkeley, at the request of Queen Caroline, was 
named to it ; and the letter c^ the King went over 
to Ireland to that effect. But through the neglect 
of Lord Burlington to notify the royal intention 
to the Duke of Dorset, who was then Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, his excellency was offended that 
the richest deanery in Ireland was thus disposed 
of without his concurrence, and the matter was 
not pressed further ; so Berkeley lost the rich 
deanery of Down. Her Majesty now declared, 
that since they would not allow Berkeley to be 
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Dean ia Ireland, he should be a Bishop ; so in this 
case, as id thoasauda more, one miBfortune leads 
to a higher honour and advantage. AcnrdiDg to 
the determination of the Queen, he wae, on the 
19th of May, consecrated the Bishop of Cioyne, 
in the splendid edifice of St. Paul, Dablin. Fond 
of study and retirement, suaeeptible to the beaa- 
tiea and charms of nature and romantic sceneries, 
this secluded spot would be most agreeable to his 
taste. He formed sach an attaohm»it to it, that 
when Lord Chesterfield* offered him the vacant 
bishojHic of Glc^har, the value of vfaich was 
doable that of Cioyne, he modestly refused it. 

flBCTION Till. 

It was his habit to rise between three and four 
in the morning during the whole of the time he 
was at Cioyne. In 1762 he removed to Oxford, 
in order to superintend the education of his sou. 
Being convinced of the evil of non-residence, he 
tried to exchange his high preferment for some 

* Chesterfield, Fbilip Dormer Stanhope, the fourth Earl of, was 
eontidered the grealsit wit and rnont accomplished in mBunen 
of hi* dijr. Hb uudated mack with litemy men ; uid puily 
fhim that, and parti; from aome prodnctiont of hii own, he enjoyg 
atill a deg;ree of literwy reputation. In IT^S, he receired the 
appoiDtment of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland: in thie capacity he 
greatly distingDished himaelf by reducing the couatry into a state of 
tramjnillity, Buch aa it did not equy before. He waa born iu 
London, IfiSlj and died, 17T3. 
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caDonry or headship at Oxford. Failing ib this, 
he wrote to the Secretary of State, to request that 
be might have permission to resign his bishopric, 
TOrth at the time j£I,400 per annum. Such an 
uncommon petition excited His Majesty's curi^ 
osity to inquire who was the extraordinary man 
that sent it : being informed that he was his old 
friend Dr. Berkeley, the King declared that he 
should die a Bishop in spite of himself, but gave 
him liberty to live where he pleased. On Sunday 
ereniog, 14th of Jaooary, 1753, as he was sitting 
surrounded with his family, listening to a sermon 
of Dr. Sherlock's read by his lady, he was seized 
with palsy in the heart ; and so instantaneously 
expired, that his body was qoite stiff and cold 
before bis death was discovered. 

SECTION IX. 

I differ greatly from Berkeley in tbetdogy, 
politics, and philosophy ; yet I wish to do him full 
justice. My difference from him does not hide 
from my view his high qualities and excellencies, 
and my admiration of his character and powers. 
No one, therefore, it is to be hoped, can accuse 
me of partiality on the one hand, or ignorant pre- 
judice on the other. His character was made up 
of varied, rich, and high qualities. He was an 
accomplished scholar, all his days a devoted stu- 
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dent; his powers of philosophical analysis were 
very acute ; his powers of conversation were 
graphic and various ; and his rich store of know- 
ledge, both ancient and modem, was silmost 
boundless. His moral character was very rich in 
dusters of the highest excellencies; his charity 
to others who differed &oid him in religious views, 
was witnessed and testified of by the many 
Roman Catholics who lived around him; his 
beneficence was experienced by the poor, not only 
in the tar-water* system, but in his care for them 
and gifts unto them. His zeal for the spread of 
Christianity was seen in his sanguine and self- 
denying mission to Bermuda ; and his disinterest- 

* Berkdef published a 1ai*ge traatiu, called Sirit, oa the eSSaiej 
of Tar tealer. He thus gpeoka of it himself : " Eierj itap thai, I 
advaneed in diacoveriii; the virtues of tu water, mj oini woader 
and mrprise increaBed aa mach aa theirs to whom I mentioned 
them : nor could I, without great rariet; and evidence of facts, ever 
have been induced to suspect, that, in all sorts of sHmEDta whatso- 
ever, it might relieve or cure, which at Srst sight may seem incredi- 
ble Rod nnaeeoontable j bnt.onmatorer thongbt,will))erhapi appear 
to agree with, and follow from, the nature of things. For it is to be 
noted that the general notion of a disease seems to consist in this, 
that what ia taken in, ii not dnlj BSSimilated bj the furce of the 
animal eoonomj ; therefore, it ahoold seem, whateier asusta the 
CM tila ma; be of general use in all disesaes, enabling Nature either 
in SBsimilate or discbarge all unsabdued humonrs and particles what- 
soever. But the light or ether detained ou the volatile oil whicih 
impregnates tar wat«r being of the same nature with the animal 
spirit, is an accession of so much strength tu the constitution, which 
it assiels to assimilate or eipel whatever is alien or noxious." 
—Works, voL ii., p. 432. Edit,, 18*8. 
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edness was evinced repeatedly, as in the giving up 
of the deanery of Deny, refusing tlie bishopric of 
Clogher, and his wish to reeipi his prefermeat 
when' he removed to Oxford. After allowing 
much to the friendship and warmth of Pope, 
there is enough still, in his poetical praise 
of Berkeley ta sustain him on the ground of 
virtue : — 

" To Uerkeley ererj vittm mSer hcnen." 
We do not take and recommend him as an 
absolute pattern in all things, because no finite 
dependent nature can be an absolute model in 
all matters ; and in common with the best in 
this life, he had some things which it would 
have been better to be without, and other things 
which it would have been better to have possessed. 



The life of Berkeley will be estimated differ- 
ently by different minds. By a small class in the 
different departments of science he will be always 
honoured and estimated to his full worth, but the 
larger class by far will refuse him the meed of 
honour and praise he is worthy of. His sympa- 
thies and application of his powers were universal. 
He viewed man in all the capability and suscepti- 
bility of his nature; he viewed htm as having 
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mind and heart; as susceptible to misery and 
happiness ; as a creature of time and eternity : so he 
directed his skill and energy to these varied forms 
of his Felations and wants. By some he will be 
treated as an enthusiastic ignoramus in physics, by 
others as a dangerous empiric in politics ; by many, 
as a delusive, soft-brained philosopher, and not a 
few will consider him sn unsafe and an unsound 
theologian. The wider the ramificatian any man 
takes, and in proportion to his genius and origin, 
ality, the more he comes in collision with other 
theories and viens; and in proportion to these 
things will be the diversity of views concerning 
him ; and for a time, at least, the number of hia 
opponents. Whilst the tame and the common, 
place man passes through this life in quietude and 
happiness without almost any opposing forces ; the 
superior man who tries to benefit his fellows has 
difficulties and opposing powers without number. 
Such is the reward of genius and greatness in this 
life. 

SECTION XI. 

One accusation against Berkeley is, that he 
went so much beyond the boundary of his own 
professioQ. In the premiss itself there is much 
truth, but we cannot grant the conclusion which 
is drawn from it. We cannot allow all this to be 
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' wrong. We see no reason that a man shotild 
never give advice and exert his influence in other 
matters besides vrhat directly belongs to his pro- 
fessioQ. This would be tantamount to a prohibi- 
tion not to think of other things ; for to know is 
of little use, if it is never put in practice when 
that is convenient and needful. According to this 
narrow theory, ignorance in all matters except the 
direct profession of a man is ao advautage. Ac- 
cording to this, no one but a sni^eon mast try to 
save life j no one but an attorney must give any 
advice in legal matters ; no one but a statesman 
must talk about the state of the country; and 
no one but the theologifui must say anything 
of the Bible. 

SECTION XII. 

There is nothing in the economy of Christian- 
ity which prohibite a minieter of religion from 
doing all the good he can in all ways, and esert- 
ing his influence and powers in every direction, 
against every form of evil and error. He cannot 
do all his work in the pulpit and by the sick bed ; 
for all wrong, misery, and darkness are not 
around them; moreover, wisdom and discretion 
would teach not to bring all there. Christianity 
leaves all the legitimate relations, duties, and 
liberties of man intact in this respect, only it 
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enforces upon Lim motives and conditions. 
Every body, every day of Ma life, goea beyond the 
direct sphere of his calling. There is not an indi- 
vidual to be found who never thinks, speaks, or 
acts about anything but what belongs to his 
actual sphere of action. It cannot he; for it 
would be contrary to the intuition of man's 
nature, and at war in numberless instances with 
the best and noblest feelings of his being. It 
would at once erase from existence genius, and 
every superior talent and profundity. A man of 
high genius must not be coniined to a common- 
place route, or his nature will be degraded, his 
spirit imprisoned, his heart broken, and the world 
robbed. Whilst the narrow common-place path 
will satisfy and be wide enough to the common- 
place spirit, not so with one of the superior class of 
spirits. He must have his meandering turns in 
all directious, and have full liberty of turning in 
and out, according to the eccentricities of his 
nature ; to observe and reflect ; to make new dis- 
coveries and experiments ; and, perhaps, he will 
find a new, nearer, and better path ; at least the 
worhl will be benefitted in having new facts and 
experiments. 

SECTION xiti. 
Let us not be misinterpreted. 'We do not 
recommend a neglect of one's profession, to 
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attend to other matters which do not belong 
immediately to one'a chosen sphere of action. 
On the contrary, we think that the duties which 
belong directly to every one's call, should have the 
prepot^derate weight and inBuence with all. No 
one should neglect the functions of his own pro- 
fession to attend to others of less importance. 
All should aim at raising their own profession in 
effectiveness and usefuInesB, by aiming to excel 
themselves in it. Every man, on moral and 
rational ground, is responsible to do this. What 
we maintain is, that there is no righteous reason 
to prohibit from man of any profession to do all 
he can to benefit man in all ways, provided he 
does it on enlightened gronnd and sincere motive, 
according to the conditions of truth. We cannot, 
^erefore, condemn Berkeley in the abstract, for 
his varied ramifications into the different paths of 
science, in politics, in mathematics. At one time 
he writes about the laws of nature; at another 
time, about the theory of vision ; now on mental 
philosophy, and not the least in political and philo- 
sophical theology. In all this he benefitted man ; 
and, BO far as human reason can see, he violated 
110 law of religion or reason. But viewing 
things relatively, it is possible, nevertheless, that 
many of his friends may say that the bishop was 
not entirely faultless so far as his labours and 
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works are known. It must be confessed that the 
taste for scienee, philosophy, and politics, appa^ 
rently, preponderated in inSaence over the direct 
important dutiea of hia profession. It moat be 
confessed, also, that the purely theological por- 
tion of his works, compared with other depart^ 
ments, is both meagre and small. The absence of 
theological literature we do not commend and 
admire; but this is not an argument against hia 
other writings.* It may he that be had sufficient 
reasons in his own mind, not to write more exten- 
sively in theology. We sbonld not like to say to 
a biabop or a minister, " Now you must not study 
science and philosophy; neither politics nor 
classics must he thought of by you ; aod surely 
you must write nothing upon any of these 
things." This we should rebel against j but on 

* All the worki of Berkeley, if not vhat it called direcU; reli- 
gious, were vritlcu foi the )Eoad of men, and &am religious 
ajiupathf and motiie. If he did not alnaji tFut of the ham*n 
heart and conacicDCe anil the first great dutiea of religion, he fed the 
minda ani tried to cure the bodiea and ameliurate the conditions of 
men ; and unless tbeee ue done, religion itself cuinat be enjoyed, 
practised, nor be dereloped. Ue who doea theae things from a teli' 
gions motive, ia a Divine meiaengcr to men, and a great benefactor 
to his race. He vent further than the strait theologian and nerions 
religiontat, hnt vcas ■■ religions in aim and couvidion aa any of 
them ; and far grander in coneeption and feeling of human want and 
duty, consecrating himself and all his ponera lo the hononr of hia 
God, the advancement of Hia truth anf goodueis, and the happineaa 
of mankind. 
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the otber hand, it may be said, for a bishop to 
write more on erery tbing than on the sutiject- 
matter of his own profession, is, perhaps, both 
anwise and out of place. It mast be mentioned 
as a palliation of Berkeley's case, that he wrote 
most of his philoaopbical works daring the time 
that he had no respoDsible ministerial charge; 
and neither after, nor before he was made a 
bishop, has it e?er been brought to his charge 
that he neglected any of the duties of his high 
vocation. 
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PART II. 

BERKELEY'S PHILOSOPHY: 

SECTION XIT. 

Bishop Berkeley is beat known by the systsm 
of idealiam developed by him. This theory is 
nnfolded ia two works, called " The Principles of 
Human Knowledge,"* and " Three Dialogues be- 
tween Hylas and Philonou3."t If it were not 
for this system, the name and works of Berkeley, 
like many more good and great men, would have 
fallen iuto a state of entire obscurity. But so 
long as the various systems of mental science will 
be Btudied, the name of Berkeley will be men- 
tioned and his works studied. As yet his theory 
of idealism, and works in general, have not been 
so generally read and digested, as they have been 

■ The boot attei. The Frinciplei of HuaaTi Knaalerlge, was 
pnttliahed in ITIO, bj Anion PLhtiniu, for Jereoij Pep;nt, biiokselleF 
in Stdnncr Row, SubUn ; and nas the ouly tAitloa pufaUslicd in Dr. 
Berkeley's life. 

\ Uis Three Sialoipiet between Hylat end Fkilonotu yiai pub- 
lished ia London in 1713. It iliows mach unteness, great pre- 
dsion Rnd elegance of eipression, but consid&rabU repetitiun, and 
ofleii appeara as one taming in ■ circle. 
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ignorantly referred to and flippantly treated with 
a smile. The demonstration of the great lexi- 
cographer. Dr. Johnson, against the idealism of 
Berkeley, kicking a stone, is as faithfully and 
generally copied as it is familiarly known.* His 
system of idealism is considered, generally, so 
absurd, and contrary to common sense and 
universal experience, that the best answer it is 
worthy of is to treat it lightly and indifferently, as 
the production of one whose brain was not sound 
at the time in all its organs and powers-t Oa this 
ground the philosopher has just reason to com- 
plain, and appeal against his critics and judges. 
We think that the views and sincere convictions 
of all men should be treated respectfully and cha- 

• " Aflcr we came out of the chmch," ujs Boairell, " we stood 
tslking f>i eome lime together of Bishop Bcrkflcj'e ingenious 
sophiatrT to prove the non uisteuce of matter uid that ei er> tluLg 
in the nniTerse is merely ideal I observed that though ne are 
ealiafied bis doctnoe is not true it is impossible to refute it I 
never bIidU forget the alacntj with wbict Johnson answered 
striking bis foot witb migbtv force ^inst a large stone 1 11 he 
rebounded from it— I Tffute tt t/ut' —Boaicellt Dfe of 
Johnson, vol. i., pp. 303, 301. 

t There is another instance in the Life of Johnson by Boswell, 
where the great critic treats Berkeley's idealism lightly. Being in 
company with a gentleman who thought lit to maintain Dr. Berke- 
ley's iiigenious pbiloaopby, — that nothing eiista but as pereeived by 
some mind ; when the gentleman was going away, Johnson said to 
him, " Frsy, Sir, don't leave ns; for we may, perhaps, forget to 
think of yon, and then jon will cease to exist I " — BoitBell'i life of 
Johnson, vol. iT., p. 28. 
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ritably, and that however novel and peculiar they 
may be, provided they are believed and stated 
uprightly and fairly. And this is peculiarly 
rational and righteous on the ground of philo- 
sophy. This concession should be made to 
Berkeley ; and we are prepared to give him a full, 
feir, and just hearing. This we state, not from 
any partiality to the idealism of Berkeley, but on 
the ground of rational, impartial justice. 

SECTION XV. 

On every aide it is confessed that he has pro- 
pounded his system without a method, and often 
is very ambiguous ; so much so sometimes, that 
his views and theory are so obscure, that both the 
Realist and the Idealist may refer to it for support 
and proof.* He appears as one under a sudden 

* The Reelista and the Idealists src the two ?re«t common classes 
of believers and HobelieverB id material substance, which ma; be sub- 
divided aceording to the vwiooe grades of their belief. The liealists 
are called sonietimed the Subalsalialieta thej are commoulj divided 
into naiaiei Realists, and hvpothetical Realists. The; arc agaia 
divided iata Dualists, and UnitanaBS oe Monists, according as the; 
vien the teetimonf of coasciunsueBS as to eaiyect and ai^Kt to our 
ultimate per^eptioD The Ideabste are classed into Ivo great 
and common classes the eosiDothetir aad the absolnte Idealists. 
The Coainothetic are divided into two those who view the ideal or 
representative object to he a terlivm quid different from the percipi- 
eat mind as from the represented object \ aiid others who regard the 
ethereal world as obI; a modiiicatLon of the mind itself. And the 
former of these views, again, is divided into various subdivisions; — 
aa theories may differ as to the nature and origin of the vicarious 
D 2 
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impulse of discovery and conviction ; he nins 
hastily to make his philoaophical panacea known 
to the world, and that without studying method 
or perspicuity. He opened hia bag, and threw his 
varied materials down at the foot of men, without 
any form or classification. He appears frequently 
as one anxious to make some coQcession, especi- 
ally to the "vulgar," as if he were afraid of 
launching too far, or being thought of doing so at 
least, or that he might gain for his theory more 
disciples and favour. He walks as one without a 
track. He had only two points before him, — the 
starting ground and the concluding spot; but he 
had no straight line between these extreme points, 
■ — he must make that himself. His startiug- point 

object, u, la it material or immaUrialP Does it come from without, 
or rise from within P Does it emanate from eiternal tealitj, or fiijm 
aliigfaer soarce? la it pruiluced b; God, or b; some higber iDtelli- 
gence, or a representation in the Deity Himaelf F Is it ianate, or 
produced bj the mind on the occasion of the presence of matter ? 
Such are some of these subtle and puzzling theories. Absolute 
Idealism is ^aio divided into two prindpal species;- — the theistic, 
and the egoistic. The first auppoaes that the Deity represents to 
the mind what we mistake for an eiternal world ; the second aup- 
posea that these appearances are manifested to consciousness, ta con- 
formitj with aome unknown laws, b; the mind itself. The Tb^istio 
is again subdivided into three theories : Bccordiog as God is sup- 
posed to cihibit the phenomena in qnestioa in His own natHre, or 
to infuse into the percipient mind represeotatire entities diflerent 
from its own modification, or to determine the fgo itself to an alln- 
BiTe representation of the noB-effo. See Sir W. Hamilton's Dis- 
courses on FhiloBoph; and Literature, pp. 51-60, 103-300. Also 
his LccCurea on Metaphjaica, vol. i., pp. ZQl-397- 
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was a conviction of the non-exietence of matter 
without the perceiving being ; his ultimate object 
was the making of this theory known unto others, 
and convincing them of its truth and advantage. 
In both he waa earnest and sincere. Ail his skill, 
learning, and acntenesa, are summoned simulta- 
neously ta ptepMe their varied logical arrows 
against a materia world, and completely annihi- 
late it from existence, or to prove that it never 
did exist, which, to the common sense of short- 
eigbted mortals, would be the same thing. 
Everything exists in the mind that perceives it ; 
and apart from the perceiving mind nothing 
exists. Tha real place and form of existence is in 
the idea. The desk I write upon, the paper I feel 
—they exist in my ideas, and nowhere else ; and 
they may exist in the ideas of all others, if they 
only saw and felt them, at the same time. If the 
perceiving ego did not exist, the desk and the 
paper before me could not have existed. Ideas 
are objects of perception, and their existence is in 
the fact that they are perceived. Ideas are differ- 
ent from the mind, and yet they exist iu the 
mind. He tells us that all the material things 
aronnd us, and all the objects of our senses, are 
nothing more than ideas ; and all these exist in 
the mind, and nowhere else. Hence, using the 
thought of Dr. Brown, this system rather materi- 
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alizes miad, than spiritualizes matter.* Though 
it denies the material outside, yet it creates eome- 
thing that ia not purely mental inside ; it denies 
the old world, that has been always intuitively 
believed in, yet it calls into being another world 
of ideas. This may he small or large, just as it is 
perceived ; if it ia not perceived by anybody, it 
dees not exist ; for its real existence is in the fact 
that it is perceived hy some intelligent mind. It 
may exist to one without existing to the other; 
for one may perceive it whilst the other does not 
perceive it. A thing existing and not existing at 
the same time, according to the logic of common 
reasoning, is a contradictiou.f 

• Dr, ThcMniiB Browu, an elegant philosopker. Neter anj works 
Ofl iDCtBphysics have been so populiir aod captivBtiiw aa hie LertuFea 
were, when thej were liist published. It may be said, however, 
notwithBtttadii^ liia great philoaophionl gesins, that it is very doubt- 
ful whether his style ia not tuo Sowerj to Buit serioua and deep 
metaphysical thought. The philosopher was born at Kirkniahreck, 
Kirkcudbrightshire, in 1778 ; and, after an iilostrioua career as a 
medical practitiouer, lecturer on metaphysics, and an author, died at 
Bronipton, London, whither he had gene for his health, in lS2(t. 

t The logical "law ot identity or contradiction" is the general 
MprcBsioB and criterion of all necesaarj trutli. The Ian is that a 
tiling must be what it is. A is A. This law vindicates itself; and 
sl'Uns at least one necessary truth or law of reason. Id itself it is 
«f little value ; but as su abbreviated eipreauan for the criterion of 
tinth, it is of high importance and of great value. The primary laws 
of thought, or the conditions of the thinkable, are four; — I. The law 
of identity. 2. The law ot eontradicliou. 3. The law of eiclosiou ; 
ur excluded middle, i. The law of sulScicat reason. 
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SECTION XVI. 

Now, according to this idealism, ideas are not 
part of the thinking ego, neither are they material 
substance; therefore, they must be something 
different from both, or possess the qualities of 
both. According to this, this theory calls into 
esisteuce a new class of entities, or ideas must be 
either spiritual or material. If ideas are material, 
Berkeley will be no further on his way, than he 
was before the thought of his theory ; the name 
is the only difference, — matter still exists under 
the name idea. If ideas are spiritual, this would 
be directly against his theory. If ideas were 
made up of mind and matter, this would be 
against him ; for then matter and mind would be 
the synthesis. If different from both, this would 
not help him ; but involve him and all in greater 
perplexity. We caauot see how Berkeley can 
avoid the dilemma of the preceding conclusions, 
without giving up his theory of idealism. Let 
the ingenious philosopher be heard in his own 
words : " This perceiving, active being is what I 
call ittind, spirit, soul, or myself: by which words 
I do not denote any one of my ideas, but a thing 
entirely distinct from them, wherein they exist, 
or, which is the same thing, whereby they are 
perceived ; for the existence of ao idea consists in 
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being perceived."* He unfoldEi his views further 
in the following words : " The table I write on, I 
say exiets, that is, I see and feel it; and if I were 
out of my study I should say it existed, meaning 
thereby that if I was in my stndy I might per- 
ceive it, or that some other spirit actually doea 
perceive it. There was an odour, that is, it waa 
smelled ; there was a sound, that is to say, it was 
heard; a colour or figure, and it was perceived by 
sight or touch. ' This is all I can understand by 
these atid the like expressions ; for as to what is 
said of the absolute existence of anthinking things 
without any relation to their being perceived, that 
seems perfectly unintelligible. Their esae is per- 
cipi, nor is it possible they should have any 
existence out of the minds or thinking things 
which perceive them." "The vulgar opinion 
involves a eontratkction. It is, indeed, an opinion 
strangely prevailing amongst men, that houses, 
mountains, rivers, and in a word all sensible 
objects, have an existence natural oe real distinct 
from their being perceived by tiie understanding. 
But with how great an assurance and acquiescence 
soever this principle may be entertained in the 
world, yet whoever shall find it in his heart to call 
it in question, may, if I mistake not, perceive it 
to involve a manifest contradiction ; for what are 

• Prineivla of Haaan KnoaUdi/e, p. 87. wet. ii. 
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the foremeDtioned objects bat the things we per- 
ceive by Bense? and is it not plainly repugnant 
that any one of them, or any combination of 
them, exist anperceived ? " 

To make it more clear and explicit, we shall 
quote once more ; " from what has been said," 
says the author, " it foUovB there is not any other 
substance than tpirit, or that which perceives. 
But for the fuller proof of this point, let it be con< 
sidered the Bensible qualities are colour, figure, 
motion, smell, taste, and such like ; that is, the 
ideas perceived by sense. Now, for any idea to 
exist in an unperceiviug thing, is a manifest con- 
tradiction ; for, to have an idea it all one as to 
perceive ; that, therefore, wherein colour, figure, 
and the like qualities exist, must perceive them ; 
hence it is clear there can be no unthinking 
substance or substratum of those ideas." * 

SECTION XVII. 

It is clear, from the quotations made, that 
Berkeley denies, virtually and actually, the exist- 
ence of the external world. The external world 
is nothing but subjective ideas. Whatever his 
disciples and apologizera ingeniouEly say to screen 
or modify his theory, hia language is clear, and 
his meaning cannot be mistaken. In fact, he is 

♦ Frineiflet of Suman KnoKledye, pp. S8, 89, «ct>. 8, 4, 7. 
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clearfir, and not so disingenuous, as hia apolo- 
gizera and expounders. It makes no difference 
as to the way he proceeds, and the ingenuity he 
displays; the end aimed at ia, the total denial of 
matter. This is the only interpretation which the 
letter and spirit of hia philosophy will furnish us 
with. To put another construction upon his phi- 
losophy would be to do injostice to the author, 
and violation to his system. The material ani- 
verae, in its ten thousand classes of beings, and 
numberless tangible objects, is reduced to ideas or 
sensations. If auch a theory could be proved 
true, we should think it a most marvellous thing, 
that universal humMiity -has been deceived so 
long. It would have been the most amazing dis- 
covery that human reason ever made; and the 
genius which made it would be the most exb^or- 
diuary. The external world, according to this 
amazing discovery, has no true existence but in 
the compass of man's ideas. Not only the cata- 
logue of material objects are ideal in conception, 
but the real thiuga themselves ; he carries them 
all with him in his ideas. The sun he sees is not 
above him, but in his idea ; the moon he beholds 
by night is not many niiles distant, but in his 
sensation ; the ten thousand stars he sees 
through hia magnifying telescope, are not actually 
in the different constellations of heaven, but in 
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him, in bis ideas ; for the real existence of things 
is in perceiving them ; the mind perceives 
nothing but ideas, and ideas exist in the mind. 
He maintains that the rivers, the trees, the fields, 
the houses, besets, and men, have no real exist- 
ence, but in the mere sensations of man. And, 
sure enough, if they existed within man, they 
could not be real ; for no finite space and power 
could lind place for them alL 



It is true, that he does not deny external phe- 
nomena, as presenting themselves to the senses. 
Mr. Lewes tells us, in his " Biographical History 
of Philosophy," * that this is an unfortunate affair 
for his critics. Bericeley could not deny the 
cognizance of certain objects by the senses, with- 
out being considered a maniac; yet, he denies 
the external reality of all material substance, inde- 

• " Unfortnnatdj for the crities," writes Mr. Lewes, " Berkdey 
did not mntrsdlcC the evidence of the lensee ; did nol propound a 
theory at vamnce in thia poial with the ordinajy belief of maakind. 
Hi* peculiarit; is, that he confined himself eidusivtl; to the evi- 
dence of the scnsei. What the aenees iuformed him of, that, and 
that osli/, would he accept. Re held fast to the facts of conBciom- 
amt; he placed himself resolutely in the centre of the instinctive 
belief of mankind ; there he took up his stand, leaving to philoso- 
phers the legion of opposition, iDfercnee, snd of occult substances." 
— Lexoet't Biographical H'ulory of Fhiloioph^, vol. iv., p. B. 
Knight's Edition. 
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pendent of the perceiving beiog ; and this leads to 
the same conclusion as the denial of the pheno- 
mena of matter, and less consistent. He denies 
the final and simple credence to the testimony of 
his senses. His senses informed him of certain 
material ohjects, external and independent of 
himself; but be comes forward and corrects their 
testimony, and says, "0 dear! yon misinform 
me; all those things which you inform me to 
be without me, material in nature and independ- 
ent of me in existence and relation, are within 
me ; they are as essential parts of me as my 
ideas; they are as spiritual as my ideas; they 
are nothing but my ideas or sensations," 

SECTION XIX. 

I see an external ohjectj a tree, a field, or 
some other material thing, and in these as quali- 
ties there are extension and figure. My sense 
would intuitively inform me that these objects 
are external and different from myself; but Berke- 
ley says, No; they are in my mind; they are 
nothing but inward sensations. There is bread on 
the table ; I feel, see, and taste it. Here we have 
the testimony of three senses that this bread is 
something external and independent of the eyes 
that see it, the mouths that eat it, and the hands 
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Thich baadle it ; it is clear that it h&B extension, 
fi^re, colour, weight, and certain taate. But 
according to this ideal philosophy, this bread is 
nothing but an idea in the mind. Pity that such 
ideas cannot be produced in the mind of many 
hungry ones ; it vould be a conTenient and cheap 
way to supply their wants. I carry a heavy bur- 
den J my feelings inform me of the time I took it 
np and put it down ; but here, as well as in other 
matters of which the senses inform us, the good 
bishop steps forward and stoutly maintains that 
feeling is inherent in the mind, and that all is 
nothing but an inward sensation. We believe 
that in such circumstances very few would believe 
the good Doctor. This is the plain logic of his 
philosophy. It is amazing if ever he himself was 
a satisfied convert to its reasoning and conclusion. 

SECTION XX. 

My senses inform me of something tangible; 
they inform me also that this tangible thing ia 
without me and quite independeut of me. They 
inform me, moreover, that this tangible thing, 
external and independent of me, has certain quali- 
ties, as length and breadth, colour, and caloric. 
But this philosophy will not accept of such evi- 
dence, but at once refuses it wholesale, and says. 
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all is a mistake ; all these are nothing but per- 
ceptions of the mind, and the mind perceives 
nothing but ideas, and these ideas are in the mind. 
This idealism accuses the senses of deceiving us; 
it disbelieves and denies their primordial and final 
testimony. The very root of the theory must be 
traced to the want of confidence in the simple 
testimony of the senses. It would have been, 
therefore, more candid and unambiguous, as well 
as better for the theory itself, to have declared au 
open war against the testimony of the senses. 
That Berkeley thus accepts in the first instance 
the testimony of the senses, and yet denies them 
final credence, we think it an unfortunate thing 
for him and his philosophy; and not, as Mr. 
Lewes thinks, for his critics. If the testimony of 
the senses is to be accepted as to the phenomenon 
of matter, what consistency is there in denying 
their testimony that matter is what it appears to 
be, a real external substance independent of ideas ? 
If this evidence is to be accepted in one, why 
refuse it in the other?" This is accepting and 
refusing the testimony of the same witness, and 
that relative to the same thing. It appears to us 
that this involves both inconsistency and contra- 
diction. 
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SECTION XXI. 



And yet this philosophy claims a sympathy 
and coincidence with the view of the vulgar. Mr- 
Lewes, in the work we have already mentioned, 
says, " He thought with the vulgar that matter 
was that of which his senses informed him, not an 
occult something of which he could have no 
information," In our humhle opinion Mr. Lewes 
did not rightly inform himself of the view of the 
vnlgar, or has mistaken Berkeley, or was not sin- 
cere in this assertion. We are ready to ask in 
reference to him, as he did in reference to Reid's* 
and Beattie's.t " Where was Mr, Lewes' usual 
acuteness?" If we were to ask Mr. Lewes in a 
straightforward manner. Did Dr. Berkeley deny 
the external existence of matter, as it is conceived 
and helieved in by the generality of men, or did he 
not? we must have a straightforward answer to 

* Dr. Thomas B«!d was a dirine, and one of tfae greatest philo- 
Bophers that bcotlaDd eier produi^eil. His chief works are, "Ad 
Inquiry iato the Human Mind," and "EsBsys on the Intellectnal and 
Active Powers uf Man." He was born at Strachan, Kincardineshire, 
inthe year 1710; and died in 1790. 

-f- Dr. James Seattle was both a poet and a pbilusopher. He was 
the author of many works of eonslderable popularity in his day ; but 
his " Minstrel," and " Essay on Truth," are the works by which he 
is racist generally and lastingly known, fie was the Professor of 
Moral Philosophy for many years in the Mariachal College of Aber- 
deen, an office which he retained till nearly the close of life. He 
waa bom at Lawrencekirk, Scotland, in 1736 ; and died, 1S03. 
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this Bimple aod plain question. We shall accept 
of no metaphysical quibbling. Mr. Lewes will 
not object to this, being such a faithful disciple 
and advocate of Comte's positive philosophy.* 

'Anguste Comte, i late Trenrli pliiloaopber. T\e <!unlmenced 
Iii» pablic life na ■ follawer of Saiat Simon, and, in 1S20, prepared 
a work eipknatorj of the Byntem of tbat eitraordinaiy man. He 
■abeequeotlj became a MatbematicBl Pj-arEssoi' at the Polytechnic 
School ; but on the acceseion of Lnuit Napoleon to the Empire, be 
waa deprived of that poaitioo. Between 1S30 and 1S12, be pub- 
lished, in six lai^ Tolnmcc, hi* " CoiirBe of Positive Philosophy," 
the paqKtae of whicli ib to prove that the hainan mind piBset 
tliron^b three diflerent Bt^gea in its meditationa upon all snbjectB. 
The first ia the tlieolo|;ical ; the eecond, the metaphysical ; and the 
tiiird, the positive ; iu nfaicb, it is snppoied, the mind baa acquired 
s positive kuoivledge of (hiogs, aceording to their comj>rehension, 
relation, and harmony with the laws of the nntverse. Jn 1S13, he 
published a mathematical work ; and, in the following ycsr, a " Dis- 
coorse " intended to enforce and moke clearer bis laT^c work. HJa 
theories attracted a lar^ number of ardent discLpit'S and adnJrers; 
especially amosg the disciples of Saint Simon ttud Fourier. Not only 
be found many totlGsiers in France, but in England and Europe he baa 
many disciples and admirers: and Mr. I*wee appears to be one 
ot them. At Paria, an Institution was eBtabliabed, of which 
Comte himself oaa a kind of high priest ; and all its memberB need 
b11 means and the greatest activity to pramnjgate the views of their 
admired and great master. There are several causes which have 
greatly eohaaced the inSuence and popularity of his syatcm. I'he 
'' Coursa of Positive Philosophy " is undenialjly a vay great work ; and 
no one bnl the very first intfilect and genius could have produced it ; 
aud every great work by a maater sfirit ia sure to make many dis- 
ciples. Bat there are other reasons, n'hicb are to be fouud in lbs 
state of men's views and sympathies, which bel[>ed greatly ita 
popnlarity. 

The author bad a btgli name and position ; the work has an 
mazing amount of adence in it ; there is a tendency in the European 
mind to materi^m, especially in the English mindi and, above all, 
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We think that Mr. Lewes mast answer in the 
positive. Let as quote a few eentences from 
Berkeley himself, " It will be ni^ed," sajs the 
author, " that this mudi at least is true ; to wit, 
that we take away all corporeal substances. To 
this my answer is, that if the word substance be 
taken iu the vulgar sense for a conviction of 
sensible qualities, such as extension, solidity, 
weight, and the like; this we cannot be advised 
of taking away. But if it be taken in a philo- 
sophical sense for the support of accidents or 
gualiiies without the mind, then indeed I acknow- 
ledge that we take it away, if one may be said to 
take away that which never had any existence, not 
even in the imagination." * This passage might 
mislead any one who is not familiar with his sys- 
tem. He does not deny " sensible qualities, as 

in tb« mBtter-of-liict sladenti of caaterUl science. Theie is a com- 
mou dislike amon^ rnnny formal scientiRc men to metaphjaicB ; 
and, BboTe all, it is vetj acceptable to the wisli and feeling of men, 
to belieie Ihemselvca in pouesiion of positive and infallible know- 
ledge about all olgectB of aiiiiooB inqoirf. It is the dogma of 
infallibility introduced into philosophy ; and the lofty queationa of 
metaphyfiica rednccd to the limit of human mechanism, and poaitive 
knowledge. It limita liuman thonght. and paralyaes intellectual 
energ; ; and no doubt ita tendency ia material and aceptical. Comte'a 
"Positive PhiloBophy" has been translated into EugKsh b; MJai 
Hartinean, He waa bora at Moutpelier, 179E, tad, after an illni- 
triona, active, and earneat life, died in Fans, in the year 1897, loved 
and regretted by a targe number in I^nce, Europe, and America. 
• Frinciplei ofMaaiin Sjuneledge, p. 100. 
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eztension, solidity," and so on. Bat what does he 
me&Q by these qualities? NothiDg more than 
qualities in the form of ideas existing in the mind. 
Let this be known once more in the words of 
Berkeley himself, on the same page as the above : 
— " The hardness or softness, the colour, taste, 
warmth, figwre, or such like qualities, which, com- 
bi?ied together, constitute the several sorts of vic- 
tuals and apparel, have been known to exist only 
in the mind that perceives them; and this is all 
that is meant by calling them ideas, which word, 
if it was ordinarily used as thing, would sound no 
harsher nor more ridiculous than it. I am not 
for disputing about the propriety, but the truth 
of the espression." If the reader will compare 
these quotations with those we have made in 
former pages from Berkeley, it will show that we 
interpret him fairly. 



But this theory does not coincide with the view 
of the vulgar, relative to material substance. 
Berkeley appears to contradict himself on this 
ground. In one of the quotations we have given, 
he asserts that the vulgar view of matter is wrong ; 
in another place he states that he coincided with 
the vulgar. We cannot account for this as well as 
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for other thiogs in his idealism; except the author 
was in a dilemma, and knew not how to extricate 
himself, Primd facte, it might be thought that 
Berkeley coincides with the Tulgai; but a short 
consideration and few interrogations will soon 
conviuce that he does not. Hia material substance, 
&c., resolves itself into ideas ; these ideas are in 
the mind, and in the perception of them consists 
their existeoce. This is all Berkeley understauds 
to be matter. Berkeley and the vulgar would go 
only a short distance together. They would agree 
as to the phenomena which present themselyes to 
the senses; but the moment he would say, "These 
material objects which present themselves to our 
senses, are nothing bat ideas perceived by the 
mind," they would part company with him imme- 
diately. The vulgar would ask him, " Do you see 
that splendid field covered with beautirul dmsies, 
fine horses, sheep, and cattle? We think them to 
be real things without us, independent of us, and 
if we never saw them, they would exist just the 
same; what do you mean by this?" He would 
answer, " They are ideas in my mind." Ideas of 
daisies, horses, sheep, and cattle I This view is 
diametrically opposed to the commou sense of the 
vulgar. Snch is our confidence in this, that we 
should willingly venture it upon the examination 
of the view of the vulgar. Such idealism never 
£ 2 
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entered the Tie* of ordinary men. They take 
material substance to be what it presents itself to 
the senses, intuition, and coasdonsness ; and nerer 
dream of solving it to a mere inward idealism. 
It never has been, nor can it bCj the conclusion of 
common sense; and the vulgar are goTemed by 
common senae and intuition. It is the theory of 
aberrant genius, tired with the common route, and 
anxious for a more novel path, more congenial with 
their predisposed feelings, desires, and purposes. 
Only a few restless spirits have landed on this 
naked shore of ideal philosophy. The intuition 
and coQSciousnesB of men have pr^erved them 
from it, and ever will. 



SECTION XXIII. 

Neither is there that difference between the 
vulgar and philosophers, as to the nature and laws 
of matter. Philosophers, and the vulgar, believe 
cordially that matter has certain properties; as, 
extension, impenetrability, divisibility, porositr^^ 
compressibility, elasticity, mobility, and inertiy. 
They both believe in other properties, which are 
not found invariably in universal matter; as hard- 
ness, softnesB, heavy, light, rough, smooth, bitter, 
sweet, red, brown, green, large, small, and many 
more of such kinds. They both believe that 
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matter is found in different forms, as solid, liqoid, 
or gaeeoos. They both believe that matter is a 
tangible sabstance, apprehended by its contact 
with the senses. Their belief in all the properties 
sod laws of matter, in the main, is the same; 
only the vulgar are not capable of going so far, 
and of defining so aecorately, its lairs and quali- 
ties, acholastically and precisely, as philosophers. 
The vulgar did believe that the run, taoan, and all 
the solar planets, turned around this globe ; but 
now they believe with philosophers. The vulgar 
at length follow and adopt the tested views <tf 
philosophers : as one advances, the other follows. 
In many points of natural science, the vulgar are 
DOW higher than philosophers were in times past. 



If it were granted to the idealist, that the vul- 
gar have no conception of a gudslratum ia which 
the qualities of matter inhere, it would not follow 
that they disbelieve in the existence of an external 
world on that account. Whether the first is 
rightly understood or not, the latter will be always 
believed in, because it is a matter of conscieua in- 
tuition. Neither does it follow, a^ a neoeesarjr 
conclusion, if such a thing as a mhtraitim, as a 
metapheoomenal underlying matter, cannot be 
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clearly defined and proved, that the non-existence 
of matter ia demonstrable, and to believe in its 
reality inconsistent. The denial of universal 
material substances would be a very rash and un- 
warrantable conclusion to arrive at, because such 
a thing as a substratam of matter cannot be de- 
fined and proved. The want of proof and denial 
of one, can never destroy the other. In this we 
think Berkeley very inaccurate iu his reasoning 
and conolusiou. He denies the existence of mat- 
ter, which presents itself as an indubitable pheno- 
menon to his senses, because the substratum of it 
cannot be clearly defined and proved. He sacri- 
fices a thing that has clear evidence, because 
another thing cannot be clearly pointed out ; and 
the proof of the existence of matter does not de- 
pend upon and require the proof of that thing. 
He is guilty of drawing a positive conclusion from 
an uncertain premiss, and from a postulate that 
the conclusion does not necessarily depend upon. 

SECTION XXV. 

The idealist is not able to prove that a sub- 
stratum does not exist, and yet draws a conclusion 
of affirmation, that natter cannot be what it ap- 
pears to be to all the minds of men. Would it be 
safe and right to use this logic in all departments 
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of knowledge? Is it needfnl to be able to define 
jtll things about the objects of our credence, before 
we believe in their existence? Does it not 
happen frequently, that there is something per- 
taining to the most simple objects of faith, beyond 
our definition ? Do not the idealists themselves 
believe in innumerable things that they cannot 
explain all about ? This is a highway to uni- 
versal scepticism : man is conscious of a spi- 
ritual infinence, and yet, according to this, he 
must not believe in it, because he cannot define 
the course and the agent of it. There ate evi- 
dences of intelligence in men, and yet, because 
mind cannot infallibly be defined, we must not 
believe ia it. Many think that they have evi- 
dence of the Divinity of the Messiah ; yet, because 
the hypostatic union cannot be defined, we must 
deny His Divinity ! If this ia the rule of certi- 
tude and credence, we have not sufficient evi- 
dence to believe anything; stubborn unbelief 
must univeraally reign ; and, the more ignorant 
man is, the more rational his unbelief. These 
conclusions would have been deprecated by Berke- 
ley, yet we think that they follow naturally from 
his position. 

SECTION XXVI. 

Thongh we may not be able to define a tub- 
ttraitm, or material substance, in which inhere 
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flensible qnalities, yet one involves the other. 
Material subatance must have BOme qualities ; ao 
cognizable aensible qualities miut inhere in the 
same snbBtance. A clear proof, therefore, agaiast 
the esistence of one, would end in the negation of 
the other. If Berkeley could have proved the 
non-exiatence of material substance, or of the mb- 
ttratum of matter, which is the same thing, then, 
as a matter of simple sequ^ice, nothing would 
remain hut airy and empty ideas ; hut, as he could 
not prove either of these, his reasoning, in our 
opinion, is illogical and most inconclusive. It 
follows that whoever has a perception of one, 
must have a belief in the other, for one is a corre- 
lative of the other; and the mind, by natural 
logical order, and intuitive conviction, leads as 
firom one to the other. 

BKCTION XXVII. 

That it cannot be defined, is not the least evi- 
dence against its existence, must be clear, &om 
the fact that an exact knowledge of things is 
never in this world of imperfection to be either 
the test of truth, the evidence of conviction, the 
groimd of belief, the rule of action, or the iinal 
test of things. If this is coixclusive, the vulgar, 
as weU as the philosopher, believes in the sub- 
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stratom of matter. Would any one believe in 
colour, figure, weight, ^^osion, caloric, sweet, 
bitter, and all otber Bensible qualities, without a 
substance in which they inhere ? Can a motion 
exist without some moving body? One is the 
accident or the property of the other. It coohl 
not hare existed without. We could not, orderly 
and logically, conceive of one without the other. 
Here is a book. This book has figure, extension, 
weight, and colour. These qualities are not the 
book, and yet we cannot conceive of a book with- 
out them. The book is not figure, nor is it exten- 
sion, nor weight, neither ia it colour, nor all these 
put together ; it is something that has all these as 
its properties, yet in itself it is none of them, 

SECTION xxviti. 

The legitimate force of this is apjdicable to the 
mind as well as matter. Mind is a unity; ao 
matter is a unity ; yet both have th«r powers or 
properties. If the tubatratum of one is denied, is 
it consistent to believe in that of the other ? Wa 
cannot think it is. If it will be said that we are 
ccmscious of one, so are we of the other. Per- 
ception, conception, reflection, remembrance, abl 
BtractioQ, and calculationj love, hate, fear, grief, joy, 
confidence, and hope, and many more, are powers 
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and acts of the mind. Though the mind cannot 
be what it is vrithout these, yet the mind itself is 
not one or several of these ; it is something in 
which these exist, and are the expressive powers of 
it. On the same ground, as this ideal philosophy 
denies the substratum of matter, it does away 
with that of the mind, too. In this, also, we 
consider the theory inconsistent and self-contra' 
dictory. 

SECTION XXIX. 

The immediate question at issue is, — ^Are the 
thjpgs which come in contact with our senses, 
material qualities? This is the gist of the whole 
question. If this were settled, as a matter of sure 
consequence, the whole matter would rest. If 
they are material properties, matter must cjfistj 
and they inhere in that material reality ; but, if 
they are not material properties, so far as we know, 
matter does not exist. This is the goal where 
both sides must unite or separate ; in this place 
must the first premiss of negation or affirmation 
be proclaimed; without this nnderstanding all 
will be fighting without arms and order, and com- 
pletely in the dark. In this, we think that Berke- 
ley and the idealists appear as if they wished to 
erade the question. Instead of declaring at once 
that extension, hardness, softness, and other pro- 
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perties presenting themselves to the senses, are 
nothing but ideality, they say, — " We believe our 
senses, that all these are really what they appear 
to be." Yet, according to the system of Berke- 
ley, they are nothing but ideas in the brain. This 
appears like quibbling and evading, rather than 
fairly defining and reasoning. Truth fares always 
best when it is stated fairly and fully; and, if 
idealism is true, it needs fear nothing as to its 
aim and consequences. The misfortune of truth 
is, that it is concealed, misunderstood, and denied ; 
' whilst it ia the fortune of error to be misconstrued, 
and clothed and mixed with truth. 

SECTION XXX. 

Berkeley rests his idealism upon the ground of 
consciousness, and Mr. Lewes says that he is in- 
controvertibly safe here. On this ground Hume 
used to say of his philosophy, that it ia uncontro- 
verted, but convinces nobody.* The original 
datum, and primordial truth and testimony of 
consciousness, are the same everywhere, and in 
everybody. It cannot be a predicate of the nega- 
tive and of the affirmative, relative to the same 
thing, and in the same sense ; therefore, it cannot 

* Enme, David, a hiatoriui, and a philoaopher of great power 
and Hnteneu. Boni at Edinburgh, 1711 i died in the ume cit;, 
1776. 
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deny and affirm the existeiice of matter. The 
teetimoiiy of conBcionanesa is not contradictory 
and changeable. It is the same in every age and 
breast. The only di£Bcnlty is to solve and under- 
stand it rightly. Both the realist and the idealist 
appeal for proof to the ground of conaciousness. 
The two it canoot support, or its evidence is con- 
tradictory; if 80, its worth and veracity are gone. 
The reradty and the efficiency of the fact of con> 
sciousnesa mnst be preserved in their integrity. If 
the veracity and imiformity of its evidence are not 
accepted, it cannot be the court of final appeal ; - 
but this must always be the final and absolute 
court relative to all that belong to the individual 
ego, because it is the only power of test in the 
poesession of all. It is an instinct in the nature 
of man to fall back upon iiis own consciousness ; 
and whatever contradicts its testimony is not be- 
lieved. Here, where landed Descartes,* after all 
bis doubts and anxieties, Cogito, ergo mm, was his 
resting-place; and here where all philosophers 
finally seek a safe landing. Whatever is not im- 

* DetcartM, t, oelebrnted Freiick mBthemsticiau and phiLosopher. 
He WBi the firat to reduce the acieace of optics to the cominuid of 
msthematici. He vaa an eiteaeive author. The foUowiDg are 
KUne of the principal irorki which perpetnate (he philoeophical 
power of the eminent philoNipher: — Frineipia Philotoplda ; LUter- 
ietio de Methodo rteti rtgenda RationU ; Dioplriea ; JUeditaiiotiei! 
Geometry ; Letten. He wu born at La Hife, in Tonrmno, lEBO, 
and died at Stockholm, 16E0. 
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mediately the fact of conscioiunesBj must be • 
natter of revelation or testimony; but the cogni- 
tioQ of the Benses, the emotionSj and the state and 
acts of the mind, are directly under the jurispm- 
dence of cooscioiisnesB, which Berkeley falls back 
upon as a testing- ground of his theory. 

SECTION zsxi. 

To a certain point the idealist and the realist 
agree, and walk t(^ether in unity. The two ac- 
knowledge the testimony of consciousness, para- 
mount as to the ego, or the mind itself; so far 
goes the idealism of Fichte,* which resolves all 
the external objectives into pure thought ; so far 
goes the idealism of Berkeley, which resolTeB all 
into ideas ; and bo far goes the belief in the ex- 
ternal world together. At this point Berkeley, 
and his friend the realist, (not Hylas,) differ, and 
finally separate company. Berkeley asserts the 
fact of consciousness further than this : he says 
that he is conscious of certain ideas as objects of 
perception, but these were not external aad inde- 

* Johun Gottlieb Ficht«, a BUbtle mdaphjsicisa, %-ai. a loftf 
pnre chu-utw. One of the ablest eiponodera of Kant'i philosophy ; 
tod father of J. Hermann Fichti:, who Iiaa naught the metaphjaieal 
teodeney, Tiewg, and ability of hi* father. The atory of his life and 
death ia moat toQehing ; and, wbether hii lyitem of philowphy ig 
TeceiTed or not, all will admire the felidtoaa purity of hia lib. 
Hs wu bom at Rammenon, ia Upper Loaati^ 1702 ; and died, 1E14. 
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pendent objects. Ficlite asserted that he wag 
conscioas of nothing but of his own thoughts; 
Berkeley says that be was conscious of his own 
perception, or the perceiving being, and also the 
idea perceived, but this idea is nothing. The 
idealism of Fichte is more simple and consistent 
than that of Berkeley.* The realist differs 
from the two as to the cognition of the non 
ego, and its real identical existence, apart from 
the perceiving ego. This philosophy is both 
more simple and more consistent than that of 
idealism. 



SECTION XZXII. 



The fact of conscioasuess in ita present view 
and relation, resolves itself into different inquiries. 
First, how far does consciousness take cognizance 
of things? Does it include something external 
vrith the perceiving ego ? This we answer in the 



* Fichte's wu n more apiritnal and pare idealism than Berke- 
ley's ; thoagk they poaaeae much in common, jet thej have 
thmr f«iitm^ of difference. Berkeley claima identitf of belief nitli 
the vulgar ; Kctle boldlj declares that the yiUgar are deluded. 
Berkeley saya that he peiceivea ideas and nothing cisej Fichte 
knows nothing beyond his immadiate and abaolnte conadonaneBS. 
Berkeley would say, " The world ia aa if it were real tome, it preeeot* 
itaelf to my senaea ; " Fichte wonld eay, " I know nothing about it, I 
know of nothing hut of my own conadonaneas," Serkclej quibbles 
more than Fichte ; but both end in the same concluaion, — a complete 
negaldon of onr eitemal world. 
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aflirmatire. It takes (x^nition of tbe BnbjectiTe 
and of the objective ; coDsciousDesa testifies to the 
ego and the non ego, as a natural and Deceasary 
syDtheais. It is impossible to think of self, with- 
out thinking of something that is not self. The 
ego ia conscions of the perceiving being ; it is also 
at the aame time conscious of the external reality 
perceived; and, in the concept, these are con- 
trasted and separated from each other. This 
almost all philoaophera believe to be the incon- 
teatable deliverance of consciousness. Many of 
the ancient philosophers believed in certain images 
or representations made to the mind, Bieid was 
the first, in this country at least, to exalt con- 
sciousness to its proper place and function ; and 
yet Beid ia not very explicit and comprehensive in 
all his statements; but Sir 'William Hamilton, 
with consummate learning, and lavish criticism, 
and most acute and exact definitions and analyaia, 
has established the fact beyond the pover at pre- 
sent of an attack, or perhaps improvement.* 

* Sir William Hamilton wu one of the greatcBt phiIosophera,ifDot 
the very greatest, of hi> age ; and the first even Scotland ever pro- 
dnced. He was edncated at Balliol College, Oiford, and was bronglit 
Dp to the bar ; but. Ma phQoaaphical teudency being too strong, he 
never eourted mach practice. In 183G, he became the Frofesaor of 
Logic and Mcl&physica in tbe UniTerjit; oF Ediiibuigh, which he 
retained till his death. He gnatl; advanced the literature of philo- 
aophj, logic, and metaphjsics. His powers, both of genera lizatiou 
and analjsia, were eitraordinaill; great. There have beau ai great 
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That the turn ego is different and extenutl to the 
ego that perceives it, is, and haa been, the con- 

thinken, knd perhaps greatec tlisn lie ; but few, if any, ever nnited 
■neh eitenwre and tariom leaming, wondrous reading, and wonder- 
fill intellectDBl ruonrees, with- great thinldDg, » the Ute Sir W. 
Bunilton. M. Coiuui calls liim, " Ic pint grand eritiqtie de aaire 
liiele I " and U. Braadia, " le grand maitre du Peripaietime." 
His chief works are, bii " Discussion on Fhiloaophy," &c., first 
ehiefl; pablished ia tlia "Kdinborgli Heview," afterward* collected 
into a large volnme ; M« edition of Reid's Works, with manj notes, 
and long sopplemeDtar]' diseertatiooa ; and he waa engaged upon tbs 
Works of Dngald Stewart, when the message of death came. His 
Leetnrea on MelaphjMm and I»jgic, which he delivered to his Uni- 
veraitj class, have been pnbliahed in fonr volames, edited, and psea 
to the public, and at once are worthy oFtheiUnstriouaProfesaor, and 
of the distingniahed editon, to that his most tenscio&s ^sdple can- 
not wish anything mora. 

Withont a donbt. Sir W. Hamilton wu a disciple of Kant, and 
the fundamental principles of his philosophy are of the Kantian 
whool ; and his acceptance and defence of the eammon-sense philo- 
Mphy accorded fully with these principles. It has been said of 
him, that he was dratroj^re and not constmctire. PfafloBophy in 
f(s yeiy netnre is coofrOTeraial, testing, and destrnctiVB; its business 
and aim is, to correct the inadTcrtenciea of thought, belief, and life. 
Before a philosopher cui become coostruntive, he mast destroy tha 
systems of dogmas, and mountains of opinions and prqudices. which 
stand in his wsy. After this is done, and b clear way opened, the 
work of construction begins ; and he who can deatrov right well, has 
also the power to constnict right well. Sir W. Hamilton was not 
ouly a powerful destructive critic, lie was also ■ discoverer both in 
logic and metaphysics ; though he has done more than any one man 
for a ktng period, it ia posaibls, but for the lamentable stroke of 
death, that he would have done more, in constructing a system of 
philosophy, which he was not permitted to do. He devoted 
all his powers and resources to teach, elncidate, and cetaUisb 
the fiindamental principle! in the common-sense philosophy of 
Beid; and baa pnt it on a ground not eosil; attacked. These 
just and high eulc^uma do not necessitate our acceptance 
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scioustiesa of universal man. This cannot be 
doubted, without coming into collision with the 
universal conduct and actions of mgn. 1. The 
emotions of the mind are differentTtoJthese enti- 
ties : love, hatred, hope, joy, with others of the 
same nature. These emotions have their real 
snbjectives and objectives, and all are conscious of 
their difiereut modifications towards their different 
objects. 2. The actual habits and actions of all 
men show this universal conaciousnesa ; all men 
avoid falling into the water, going into the fire, 
precipitating over a rock, taking poison; all men 
fear the lion, the mad dog, fire instruments, the 
terrific thunderbolt, and numberless things beside. 
The fact of consciousness alone accounts for these 
universal conducts. Berkeley himself, in per- 
petual and numberless instances, obeyed this law 
of his nature, whilst he tried to reason it away in 
his theory of idealism. This is not the production 
of all in bis views; for there are same matUn e,s to wliieh ve 
cannot agree all in all with Sir Vf . Hamilton. 

In parging aad ettabliahlng the philuHophf of commaD sense, he 
]aj9 dawn the following eanons at his touch-stone, which regulated 
all his philosophical inqairiea ; — " 1. That we adiult nothing, uot 
either an original datnia of eouscioasDcse, or the legitimate con- 
leqnence of such a datum. 2, lliat we embrace all tbe original 
data of eanscioasiiesB, and all their legitimate eonseqnences : and. 
That we eihibit each of these in its individual integritj, neither di 
tortcd nor mutilated, aud in ita relative place, whether of |ir 
emineiicc or suhordi nation. "—Hamilton's Reid, Note A., p. 747. 
Sir W. Hamilton waa born at GLisgow, 1TS8 ; and, after a laborious, 
illuitriouB, and gloriona life, died at Edinburgh, 18BS. 
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of a mere phenomenal phantom, hut of the real 
consciouaneas of the mind, of an estemal reality. 
This is seen in children in every class and condi- 
tion, and that without distinction of time and 
place, which shows it to be original and nniform. 

SECTION XXXIII. 

The veracity of consciouBDeas cannot be doubted. 
If this were doubted, and called in queation on 
one ground] it must he doubted on every ground, 
and in every form. This would be suicidal 
and destructive, for the same consciooaness 
testifies everywhere. And if its testimony is not 
believed relative to the external, what ground have 
we to believe its evidence relative to the existence 
of the ego himself? If the veracity of the testi- 
mony ot conscionaness were denied, univereal 
scepticism, as a matter of necessity, would follow. 
The /ac^ of conaciouaness cannot be doubted, with- 
out doubting doubt itself; which would be a con- 
tradiction and annihilation. Every man must be 
conscious of hia own doubt ; and yet, if the fact of 
conaciouaness is denied, it is a simple impoaai- 
bility. The fact of consciousness must ever stand 
as firm as the existence of man. 



Secondly, Does consciousness become familiar 
with external reality mediately, or immediately ? 
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These two tbeoriea hare been held, and yet are 
held, by many. They nho hold that the mind 
becomes familiar with the external world, through 
the medium of an ideal medium, are called repre- 
sentationists ; and the believers in the theory that 
the mind becomes familiar with the external 
reality, without any tertium quid, or immediately, 
are called presentationists. Ancient philosophers, 
down to Locke,* and, indeed, Locke himself, be- 

" Jobn Locte is a femiliar name to the veriest tyro in menial 
Bcience, aud eicites feeliujcs of love and adminitLua in the profouad- 
est tbinkera of eiery land, aationalttj, and age. Re ia oiig of the 
fint that tau^t me to think, vid lead mjr bojigh B;io[iatbLes and re - 
flectiooB ioto tbe loftf and delightful regions of higher thought. I 
revere him as a master 1 I rcBpect him as im iudepeadent and ua- 
HtTeeted thinker; and never will cceae to admire his loft;, upright, 
and noble demeanour as a man ; and I love him aa ■ father of tbe 
noblest heritage, which a man can leave lo his race. It nould he 
one of tbe most gloomj and diitreaeing thoughts and feelings of my 
sonl, if such characters were gone for ever, nitbuut a hope to meet 
and hold commmiiaa with them iu a happier and brighter world. 
Hence, it ia a part of the brightest thoughts, and happiest hopes and 
feelings my mind is capable of, that such lights ire not eitinguished 
from the universe of Ood ; and that it will be in mj power and 
privilege lo hold interconrse and associate with them in another life. 

Thinkers differ as to the quality of his philosophj, hnt all agree 
in ackuowledgiag both his greatness and power. No one has 
wielded, since the time of Aristotle, such great and noivcrsal sway 
over the thinking portion of Europe, as John Locke. He produced 
an epoch in the intellectneJism of England and Europe. Never a 
more unaff<;cted and natural tbinker; never a more bomel; and 
hmillar thinker; but never a morehoueit and BBmest thinker. 

His the portion of a great man often lo be opposed and persecuted, 
becfUBC he removea veuerable andfaabionable landmarks iu thought 
and habits, and settles the future destin; of men and uatioos. Mo 
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lieved that the mind perceived the extcmal medi- 
aiely* They believed that the raind was too 

m&D was more persecated fa bis time aad peraon, thati John Iiocke ; 
and no one haa been more opposed, and mure eererely bandied and 
tested in his philosophy, tban bs. But it is Ibe purtiua of the 
great and good, to b;: G;reatl^ loved, and admired as men. No one 
baa bad a larger meed of praise and admiration than John Loi^ke ; 
and at this veiy time be has readers and admirera Ihningbont 
Europe and Amerira, and all parts of the globe where philoaoph; la 
loved and studied. He was bom at Wriugton, Somersetibire, on (be 
29tb of AnguBt, IRfla, and died in tbe arms of hii friend. Lady 
Masham, on the S8tb of October. 170i. 

* Tbis is B matter of great debate and disagreement among the 
critics of Loclie. Eeid brangbt upon himself tbe severe criticism of 
Dr. Priestley, Dr. Brown, and others, for his criticism upon Locke, 
that he held ideal w media between the eilemal world and Ibe per- 
ceiving mind. Sir W. Hamilton decidei in favour of Qr. Reid, and 
severely bandies the opponenls of Beid. Sec Hamilton's "Dis- 
cussions," p. 7T, 4c. ; " Lectnrea," vol. ii., p. 53, &c. ; Dr. Brown'i 
"Lectures," p. 170, &c.j " Dr. Reid," by Hamilton, p. 25B, ic. 

From (be want of greater preciseness and unity in diction, and bis 
extensive, lamiLar, sod lively pictorial figures, there is a difficulty to 
get at the real view of Locke on this controversial point. Yet, any 
one in studying Ihe works of Locke unprq*udiced, vrithout the know- 
ledge of (he comments and criticism of his admirers and deprecators, 
will arrive like myself at the conclusion, that he holds ideas as rcpre- 
Seutations to the mind, of external objects. The mind, according to 
bim, perceives ideas ; tbs eiteroal meeta the miud In its ideaa ; ideas 
are (he place of meetiug and unity between the mind and all its f er- 
ceivins objects. " To ask, at what time a man has first any ideaa ? " 
says Locke, "is to ask when he begins to perceivcP having ideas, 
and penxptions, being the asmc thing. I know it is an opinion that 
the soul always thinks, and that it has the actual perception of ideas 
in itself constantly, as long as it eiisls ; and that actual thinking is 
as inseparable from tbe soul, as actual eitenaion is from (be body ; 
nbieh, if true, to iaquii'e after the beginning of man's ideas is the 
enme, as to inquire after the beginning of bis soul. For, by this 
account, soul and its ideas, as body and its eilension, will begin to 
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refined to come immediately into contact with 
matter. According to this theory of representa- 
tion, the material reality was something beyond 
the thing perceived ; and so, nothing but a matter 
of inference. This view throws the material 
reality, from the ground of absolute certainty, to 
the ground of logical probability. On this ground 
material and external substance cannot be proved, 
directly by the fact and veracity of consciousness ; 
for the simple reason, that the mind is not con- 
scious of anything directly but the ego, and the 
representation made to it. It would he a hard 
matter, on this ground, to prove external reality. 
But the common. sense philosophy of Scotland 
has delivered the fact of consciousness in this 

eiist both it the ame K\me."~Hvma» Underifasding, Tegg's £di- 
tioa, sect. 9, p. 5S. In Buother place lie m;s : — " Hre mij bom 
onr bodies with no other f.Btt^, tLui it does a billet, anleu the mo- 
tbn be contiiiued to tbe brain ; and thea the seaie of beat, or idea 
of psin, be produced in the mind, wherein consists actual perception." 
— Wtrf,, sect, iii., p. 81. 

I shall qoote ooce more: — "Idea it the vijeet of thinkmg. 
Everj man being conscioos to himself that he thinks, and that which 
his mind is applied about whilst thinking, being the ideas that are 
there, it ia past doubt that men have in their minds several ideas, 
Boch as are those expressed bj the words, whiteness, hardness, siveet- 
mesB, thiatiiog, motion, man, elephant, arm;, dmnkenn^a, and 
others : it ia in the first place then to be inquired, how he comea bj 
them P "—/*«;.. sect, i., p. BO. 

These quotations might be easilj increased to a great estent; from 
these and others it appesra, that Loclie considered B kooiiile'Jge of 
eiteroal ol^ects possible through the mcdimn of ideas. 
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respect. This philosophy of representatioaism 
was the ignis fatuus that first misled, and at last 
confirmed, Berkeley in his ideal materialism. 
Idealism is a direct and natural conclusion of the 
representation philosophy. 



The wonder is not that any have fallen into 
idealism, but that any who have believed in this 
terlium quid, have been preserved from it. If it 
were not that the intuitive conviction of men is 
stronger than the teaching and tendency of this 
theory and its deductions, all would have lauded 
in idealism that believed the representative philo- 
sophy. It required only a simple conclusion, and a 
bold spirit to have made it, and this representation 
would land in idealism. This step Berkeley was 
bold enough to make. Reality is converted into 
representation ; he is conscious of this, and of 
nothing beyond this. If all this were true, the 
simple conclusion would be, so far as conscious- 
ness goes, nothing but a mere representation 
exists. This Berkeley called ideas; and he main- 
tained he was conscious of this, and nothing more. 
This conclusion was natural and right, but his 
premiss was a wrong assumption. His radical 
error was that the mind perceives mediately, and 
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not immediately. If he could have establislied the 
tertium quid of the repreaentatioti made to the 
mind, then, so far as consciousness goes, his ground 
would have been invulnerable. But this he never 
could; in fact he never tried, for the reasoD, it 
could not be done. Indeed, Berkeley appears as 
if the thought never struck him, that the mind 
vas capable of conversing with the external reality 
without a medium. 



SECTION XXXVI. 

This is the only ground upon which dualism 
and idealism must fight out their quarrel about 
the reality or non-reaJity of an external world. 
The victory must be gaiued here. If the mind 
perceives immediately external reality, then we are 
conscious of it, consequently must believe that 
materiality exists. Once this is allowed, the exter- 
nal world cannot be denied more than the fact of 
consciousness. On the other hand, if the miud 
perceives, through images or representations, the 
material world cannot be proved from conscious- 
ness to exist, it is thrown to the ground of infe- 
rential conclusion. Berkeley thought he answered 
this triumphantly when he said, " An idea can be 
like nothing but an idea." This is to say, — blue 
cannot be green, red cannot be scarlet, white can- 
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□ot be black, round cannot be square, »ma11 cannot 
be lai^e, extension cannot be like solidity, moun- 
tains cannot be like rivers, trees are not like 
Bowers, horses are not like cattle and sbeep. In 
this every tyro will agree with the philosopher. 
The idea of an effect is like nothing but 
effect. Is there no likeness of the cause in the 
effect? Is the idea not like its archetype? Is 
the idea self- created ? Is there no preceding 
cause to it, and that according to the representa- 
tionists themselves? For aught this contains, it 
is an argument on the side of the reality of matter, 
and the immediate perception of it by the mind, 
as much as it serves the idealist. My hand which 
I hold before my eyes is like nothing bat my 
hand ; the book upon the table before me is like 
nothing but a book. These objects, I am con- 
scious, are external to the perceiving being, and 
at the same time am not conscious of any mediate 
representation between me and the non ego. The 
mind sees things as they are immediately, and, in 
appearance and reality, they are not like other 
things. It would be impossible to persuade and 
convince the consciousness of men contrary to the 
way things are perceived; for man is not conscious 
of any terlium quid that might deceive him. No 
power could persuade the mind that red is blue, or 
a ffower is a stone; and the same with all other 
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objectB, because the mind is infallibly confident 
and conscious of the immediate objects of its 
perception. 

SECTION XXXVII. 

TTe think, therefore, that the ground of con- 
sciousness not only fails Berkeley, but, so far as 
its evidence can be canvassed, is completely against 
bis position. Any one can test it if he nill but 
fall back npon his own consciousness, and examine 
its simple and decided testimony. I have a stone 
in my hand ; I am conscious that this stone is cold, 
round, of certain weight, and of a brownish colour. 
Some of these deductions are facts of intuitive con- 
sciousness relative to this stone. As to its mineral 
qualities, they ace as yet, perhaps, not determined 
to my understanding, consequently my belief ia 
suspended relative to them ,- therefore tbey are not 
within the reach of the fact of consciousness. 
Now, am I conscious of any representation made 
to my mind of this atone? is it by something be- 
tween it and my mind I know it? is it an image 
of a stone, or is it the stone itself, my mind per- 
ceives ? My own cousciousness informs me that 
I perceive the stone immediately, and nothing 
else. Another question rises, — Is it possible for my 
consciousness to inform me of other qualities be- 
longing to this stone besides those I actually per- 
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ceive, and so deceive me in the matter? la it 
possible for me to be coaacious of a square whilst I 
perceive a round object? and so with all the rest. 
If this were possible, it would make the testimony 
of consciousness a medley of contradictions. This 
would be the same as to be conscious and uot to 
be conscious at the same time, relative to the same 
thiag; the same as to be and not to be, which 
would be self-destructive : consciousness, there- 
fore, informs me of the immediate perceiving of 
the object, and indubitably testifies of the thing 
as it is perceived. 

SECTION XXZVIIl. 

The editor of the present edition of Berkeley's 
Works says, in his prefatory remarks, " It will not, 
however, be misplaced to observe that Dr. Reid, 
the only adversary who has assailed ' The Prin- 
ciples of Human Knowledge' with any degree of 
plausibility, has not gone deep enough in the 
investigation. He imagined that when he should 
have overthrown the philosophic scheme of ideas, 
Berkeley's theory would necessarily become in- 
volved in the general ruin. But Berkeley's theory 
does not depend on the truth or falsehood of that 
ancient hypothesis, but on this fact, that ' there is 
no necessary connexion in reason and language 
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between our perceptions and the existence of ex- 
ternal objects, since we know it not unfreqaeatly 
happens that objects appear to be pretent to the 
senses when disordered, although we know they 
are not present.' Reid has not refuted Berkeley," 
continues the editor, "not even struck at the 
leading root of bis system. No other antagonist 
has assailed his doctrines with equal ability or 
success. Berkeley, therefore, remains unanswered." 



We think that there is an absolute relation 
between external objects and perception. As for 
things appearing to disordered senses, this is beg- 
ging the question. The things which so appear to 
the imagination of such persons are faint recollec- 
tioas or dednctions from something in the memory 
or in their former knowledge. It is possible to 
imagine of things that have no real existence ; but 
even that has a reference to something in exist- 
ence which we saw, heard of, or are familiar with 
in some way or other. All our imaginations are 
relative, not to the mind only, but to something 
without it. AH dreams, spectres, and imagina- 
tions are nothing but modifications or reproduc- 
tions in a meaner or* in a nobler form of the 
things which have been made known unto us. 
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either throngh our senses, reRections, or revela- 
tion. According to this hypothesis the mind could 
perceive things as they are, if they never eiisted, 
nor VFere heard of, nor made known in any way. So 
the objects themselves are of no use ; equally useless 
are the senses, for one is made for the other. Thus 
it is possible to perceive in cold that we get warm 
without fire, quench our thirst without liquid, 
satisfy our hunger without bread, clothe our naked- 
ness without garments : our common expenence, 
and that of all men, show most incontestably the 
utter impossibility of perceiving things without 
their existence. 

SECTION XL. 

"We have shown that the mind perceives material 
objects immediately and not mediately. This view 
of the case is an absolute destruction to the ideal- 
ism of Berkeley. If Dr. Reid lost it anywhere, it 
was here. His attack upon the hypothesis of ideas 
was the opening of the gate to this route and con- 
clusion. He should have established his battery 
of attack firmly on this ground, that the mind per- 
ceives things immediately. This ground shuts 
idealism up ; it is left without power and argu- 
ment. The preceding quotations of the editor and 
Berkeley assume the ground, that the mind per* 
ceives things mediately : destroy this assumption — 
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they are left groundless ; or it must be shown that 
our position is vrong, which cannot be done upon 
the ground of consciousness ; and this is the only 
direct witness in the matter. 



SECTION XLI. 

If external objects are not necessary to the per- 
ception of theiDj how are ideas produced ? what 
produces them ? If ideas are representations, the 
real things must exist. Thus reasoned the repre- 
sentationists and dualists. But Berkeley says 
these representations are the real things them- 
selves. If it will be answered, " The mind pro- 
duces or creates them/' we are none the more 
enlighteued. The mind cannot create ideas out of 
nothing. The mind creates uothing; it only 
perceives things as they are, and moulds them into 
classification and order. This appears to us as 
effect without a cause — a something without any- 
thing. The mind, according to this, creates and 
destroys all, and that without any real elements 
without itself. There is a phenomenon to the 
sense, but it is nothing but au idea perceived by 
the mind.* 

• We are robbed of the material nnirerse "ithont a compensation. 
Oar failb ia disturbed wit buut' another element of aati^faclioa. We 
arc unsettled vlthout a reasoa and a promise. It is hard to ehoose 
between this h^patheiiB and that of Fere Malebrsuche. The hjpa- 
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This idealism ia only a natural and maturer 
development of other systems which preceded it. 
Berkeley made only one step of advance- 
ment. Everything has its natural tendency, and 
reaches its ultimatum sooner or later. Berkeley 

thesis of MalebiBnche holds that we ue all in Qoi. It i> csUed the 
philoiophy of occaHoital camei. Both Berkeley and Mnlebraoche 
trent tbe testimon^r of the senses as hlse : the two declare the eipe- 
rience and tesUmon; of manliiDd aa false : the tiro end in the same 
conclusion, namel?, the denial of th« material world ; both are anp- 
poHed bj piona motitea, and expected their sj'stenia to result greatly 
to the advantafie of religion. The authors had much in common, as 
to th^r enperior religious character and motives. Their philoso- 
pfaica] ehSTBcter, clevGraeas, sud stjle, have a Dkenesa. The chief 
differences in their hypotheses are more of acciJoDta and cireom- 
stances, than real and fundamental. Most Ukelj, if Malebraucbe 
were a Protestant, his idealism would be that of Berkeley ; and if 
Berkeley were a Catholic, his system would be like that of Male- 
braucbe. The system of Ualebrauche needed bnt to he purged of its 
Catholic external eicresceDces, to become an absolute idealism ; aad 
almost all the reasons for such a syatem are fannd in bis " Inqniij 
after Truth," Whether Berkeley availed himself of Ihia system and 
the reaaons used by Ualebrauche in its support, or not, this is cer- 
tain, — be bad everything for his idealism made ready to bia hand. 
The converution which they had beforcMalebranche's death, males it 
probable that Berkeley was indebted to him for hie system. The 
tjlBlem of Malebrancbe, id its peculiar featnrea, was a triumph of 
Catholic dogma to philosophy, in accouDting bow dtaembodied sunt! can 
beacquainted with human invocslion, and the affairs of earth generally. 
They perceive, thay say, all thinffi in God ; and Malebrancbe trans- 
ferred this Catholic theology, relative to saints in heaven, to men iu 
the flesh on earth ; and Berkeley stripped it of its Catholic features, 
and gave it a Protestant colour, and thus gained for himself the 
bme of being the author of a profoond oiiginal syalsm. 
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accepted certaia premises, and drew certain natural 
conclasions from them ; and he was landed on the 
quicksands of idealism. The first thing he accepted 
was, that ideas were representations of things. 
On this ground one of these coDclusions was left 
hiffij — either there are thres kinds of real entities, 
the mind, ideas, and external objects ; or the mind 
perceives things immediately, or all external phe- 
nomena are ideas. He chose the last. He made 
all things ideas ; these are the absolute objects of 
perception ; and after persuading himself of this, 
it was easy to throw himself back upon the ground 
of consciousness for a kind of defence and shelter. 
'We have shown that this was a delusive premiss. 
The second thing he accepted was the primary and 
secondary qualities, and that the secondary quali- 
ties of things are sensibilities iji the mind rather 
than real qualities in the objects tbemselves. This 
he accepted from the hand of Locke, though he was 
not the first to advance this creed.* "When* once 
* "Theaelcdl original orpruDBryqiulitieaarbodr." sajlLocke; 
"wMdi, I thiak, ne maj oburre to produce ninple ideaa in a»; 
luaiuilj, solidity, eitension, figui^ motion or reat, sod nmnber." 
Speaking again of ermaiaij qnalitiea, — " Seeondl;, tucli qnalitiea, 
which, in trnth, are nothing in the ol^ecti themielvea, bnt powers to 
prodace variona Bensiitiont in ni h; their primary qualitiei, i. e., hy 
the bulk, figure, teiturc, and motion of their inaensible parta, a* 
eolonra, aoonda, laaUa, &o., — theae I call tecondary qoalittea." — 
" Haman Underatanding," book ii., rhap. liii., p. 75. The cliirili- 
cation iru in Descartes' philoaopby and othera before Locke ; bnt the 
Domenclatore into primary and aeooodory qnslitiea belongs to Locke. 
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he believed that colour, heat, and other secondary 
qualities, were nothing but sensations in the mind ; 
it was only a small step further to conclude that 
the primary qualities were only sensations too. 
This was a direct natural and easy deduction. 
Upon these two pillars Berkeley built his hypo- 
thesis of idealism. If the foundation were right, 
there would be a chance for the upper structure. 
He should have examined the premises well befoie 
drawing his conclusions, and not accepted them as 
safe postulata. 

SECTION XII It. 

Berkeley considered the theory of abstraction 
detrimental to his hypothesis of idealism ; so he 
directed all his energy against it, Locke main- 
tained that abstraction was the chief difference 
between man and the inferior brute creation ; also, 
to this source he attributed general ideas, and moat 
of our present knowledge. Hume took up the 
side of Berkeley, and applauded him highly, and 
made good use of this theory to support his uni- 
versal scepticism. We think that the doctrine of 
abstraction has been overstated, as to its import- 
ance and utility, by both the dualists and the 
idealists. Our limits will not allow us to state 
our analysis and view of this theory of abstraction ; 
and this we think the less needful, 1. Because we 
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cantiot see that it determinea the existence or non- 
exiatence of matter at all. If Berkeley could have 
established his position, he would have been none 
the nearer to prove the non-existence of matter. 
If he could not abstract motion from a body mov- 
ing, — a square body from a round one, — tliis was 
no reason that matter did not possess an independ- 
ent reality, and these qualities inhered in it. 2. 
Berkeley confesses himself almost all that is want- 
ing to establish the doctrine of abstraction. He 
brings all his powers to bear against the doctrine, 
and yet it appears to us that he abstracted himself 
all along. " I own myself able to abstract in one 
setae" says he, "as when I consider some par- 
ticular parts or qualities separated from others, 
with which, though they are united in some 
object, yet it is possible they may really exist 
without them." We shall give in his own words 
an instance more : " And here it must be acknow- 
ledged that a man may consider a figure merely as 
triaugular, without attending to the particular 
qualities of the angles, or relatious of the sides. 
So far he may abstract : but this will never prove 
that he can frame an abstract general inconsistent 
idea of a triangle," If any one will take the 
trouble to analyse the quotations just made, it will 
be seen that Berkeley has granted the possibility 
of abstraction. (Vol, i., pp. 77, 81.) 
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SECTION XLIV, 

Berkeley, like other kind, indulgent parents, 
loved and thought highly of this child of idealism, 
which he had begotten. He thought that it vas 
a kind of universal panacea to purify philosophy 
and theology from all possible error and unbelief. 
It would put an end to Deism, Atheism, Material- 
iaui, and finally settle the immortality of the soul, 
aud put an end to all doubtful theories about 
matter for ever, for it is taken out of the way* 
So near a relation as a parent is not always the 
best and most impartial judge relative to his own 
child. Sometimes, also, a parent is much disap- 
pointed in the future history and results of his 
own darling child. We think that something like 
this was the conditiou of Berkeley, After so much 
promise and anticipation, he was much disap- 
pointed that his philosophy was so much neglected 
and despised, and brought so little of that fruit 
which he so abundantly promised to himself and 
his disciples. 

SECTION XLV. 

Yet, Berkeley was a great genius, and a noble 
character. He has made an impression of his 

* "What I bcremake pablic hu. aftsr a long and urapiiloal 
inquiry. Beemed to me evideiitly true, and not UDuaefal U> be known, 
partienlarl; to those who are tainted with aoepticann, or want a 
demonitration ot the eiittence aud immateriality of God, or the 
nalural immortality of the soul." — Prelate to the "Prindple» of 
Hninatt Knowledge." 
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name, in the uaiverHal Geld of philosophy, througb- 
ont the world of enlightened letters. Since his 
system made its appearaDce, he has been thought 
of, apoken of, vrittea of; and, in his turn, praiaed, 
scolded, and puzzled many a smatterer in mental 
science. Such a character must have been, ia 
pover and genius, above the ordinary class of 
his fellovB. But even this is no argument for the 
truth of bis theory. Truth and genius are not 
alvrays synonymous things : they are not conver- 
tible terms. Many wrong theories often have 
much genius and greatness, as to their authors 
and defenders; and truth may frequently have 
only feeble and dull advocates. This is not the 
ground for testing either truth or falsehood. This 
ideal philosophy has failed to establish its claims 
on our credence for any good results for mankind : 
a desideratum so much wished and wanted. It 
has failed, not for want of genius and power in the 
propounder of it, hut from its own radical incon- 
gruity with the fundamental laws of man's nature. 
The mass of human beings who follow the intuitive 
and primordial laws of their nature, will for ever 
refuse allegiance to this ideal philosophy. Its 
chief place will be on the shelves, and in the select 
society of philosophers. It will be used by the 
clever and the sceptic, more to puzzle and confiiBe, 
than to convince and edify. 
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Berkeley anticipated and answered many of the 
most common objections which would be made to 
his system. Most of these answers are not equal 
to hia other departments in thought, power, or 
genius. Most of them are meagre and unsatis- 
factory. We think also, that to test any contro- 
versial thing in a conversational way, as he did in 
his " Hylas and Philonous," is not the best and 
fairest way. In this mode there are several ad- 
vantages, which are generally greatly abused. It 
puts the opponent in a very insignificant light ; 
whilst the writer himself is in a wrong position, 
for he himself is the opponent. — It is radically a 
false representation. The author puts the objections 
of his antagonist in the form he pleases, in order to 
shoot him dead, and then smile at his own clever* 
neas : no one can play the two sides fairly. Every 
one should establish his own views as well as he 
can, but should leave the test of them to others ; 
and not make their bullets and direct their hands to 
shoot as they please. We think that Berkeley was 
as fair and candid as anybody would be; but we 
cannot think the mode unobjectionable. This is 
a Platonic and Ciceronian mode, and Berkeley 
excelled much in it. This mode of treatment is so 
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Euaceptible of abuse, that it is a difficult matter to 
avoid it, and hardly any body who adopts that 
style rona clear of it. 

SECTION XLVII. 

Now, we must say a few words categorically apon 
those points, in our view, in which Berkeley's sys- 
tem fails. We have shown that it ia a development 
of an antecedent philosophy. It is not independent 
and complete in itself; it is a part of another 
philosophy, which preceded it. It is a natural 
conclusion, &om premises which he accepted from 
the hands of others. We view this system as too 
short to solve the problem of human nature ; it 
goes too far in other directions, — in its attack upon 
innocent matter ; so it is not true and suitable in 
either. 

I. It fails to account for the correspondence 
with, and application of, the powers of the human 
mind. There is an exact correspondence between 
the objective and the subjective throughout the 
universe. Both are the workmanship of infi* 
nite and infallible Wisdom ; and all in the work of 
infinite Wisdom are equal. The one is made for 
the other. The philosophy that does not corre- 
spond with this, cannot be true and faithful. This 
ia the chief end of all philosophy. Matter itself is 
not the ultimate point, — it is the human mind. 
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The material world is a pbenomenon to test, de- 
velope, and eiplaia the problems of the Uiman 
mind. We consider this ideal system of Berke- 
ley to have failed completely on this ground. In- 
stead of giving full play to the human mind, it 
contracts it ; instead of extricating from diffi- 
culties, it creates more ; instead of clearing and 
simplifying the problems of the mind, it mystifies 
the whole. 

SECTION ZLVIII. 

II. It is contrary to the general conviction of 
mankind. Human depravity has nothing to do 
with the question. It is a question of sense and 
consciousness. It is within the jurisdiction of all 
men ; yet, the com mon verdict is against Berkeley. 
It cannot be that falsehood is the root of our na- 
ture. It cannot be that onr senses and conscious- 
ness are unfit to judge in mattera of common and 
direct cognition ; it cannot be that our Creator has 
a design to deceive us, by playing some mysterious 
sleight-of-hand with us. There must be some 
primordial principles of troth in the nature of man 
somewhere. The Author of our nature has not 
left us without some criteria of truth. It matters 
not whether this is called " intuition," " natural 
reason," " common sense," or " pure reason," — 
this does exist. Sir William Hamilton, with his 
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usual learning and penetration, ha9 shown, in one 
hundred and aix examples firom ever; age and 
country, that all acknowledge this principle of 
common sense, and ultimately fall back upon it for 
proof and refuge. Such in the case now in Ger- 
many ; after a wide and long tossing by the 
billows of speculation, they return to this rock, — 
the primordial conviction of humanity. These 
principles must not be violated ; they must be the 
basis of all true philosophy. No philosophy which 
violates these things at its very base can be ac- 
ceptedj without falsifying this general condition. 
And this, we believe, is another of the deficiencies 
of Berkeley's philosophy. 

SECTION XLIX. 

III. Berkeley's philosophy is sceptical in its 
tendency. It begins on the ground of discredit- 
ing the testimony of sense, mankind, and con- 
sciousness. Hume, with his usual subtlety and 
aptness, took hold on this hypothesis, and made 
good use of it to support his consummate system 
of scepticism, and wound his antagonists. If con- 
sciousness is discredited on one side, what reason 
have we for trusting it on the other? Men must 
be as conscious of material substance without 
themselves, as they are of the thinking being in 
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themBelves. If one is beliered, the other mnst be 
accepted too ; if one is rejected, the other is discre- 
dited. If a. man could be persuaded that objects 
of sense are not external and real, as they appear 
to be, he might believe that his body is not what 
he is conscious of it to be whatit is; and when 
once a man reaches this ground, he discredits con- 
sciousness, and will ultimately refuse its testimony 
altogether. This would be universal scepticism. 
Men generally thiuk they have clearer evidences 
of the reality of things material and external, than 
of thiogs mental and spiritual ; and, if they were 
persuaded to discredit the reality of these, would 
they believe the reality of any thing that would be 
to them less clear' If they believed that fields, 
trees, rivers, and all beasts, clouds, stars, though 
apparently so many real objects, yet are nothing 
but ideas iu the mind ; they would easily believe 
that the first cause, and themselves, are ideas too. 
In this, Berkeley sacriiiced certwnty, to establish 
an uncertain hypothesis. There was but a small 
step from the primary and secondary qualities of 
Locke to idealism : this idealism has the same rela- 
tion to universal scepticism. It is only a step 
further to discredit the whole evidence of consci- 
ousness, and that very easily made. It will be 
seen that this idealism is responsible for opening 
the door to much scepticism. 
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IV. Another deficiency in this ideal philosophy 
is, it fails to correspond with the evidence of con- 
Bcionaness, This philosophy does not rightly can- 
Tas3 the natural and the simple testimony of 
consciousness. It is violated, and made to utter 
a language that is not natural. Whilst the lan- 
guage of my natural consciousness would assure 
me that the thing I feel and see is tangible, mate- 
rial, and outside me j this idealism says, No, they 
are nothing imt ideas perceived by the mind, and 
you are conscious of nothing but of ideas. The 
natural consciousness of man, in the iirst place, 
does not say they are ideas ; the philosopher must 
come forward with his theory of idealism, to 
change things into ideaa, before consciousnesa 
recognises them as ideas : so the evidence of con- 
sciousness is bribed or deceived into the matter. 
It is not the unadulterated language of conscious- 
ness : the ground of consciousness is the same ; 
hut the objects are converted from real things into 
ideal things. It is a deception, and a violation of 
consciousness. In this, it violates the first truth 
in philosophy; for if the fact and evidence of con- 
sciousness are violated, there remaineth no longer 
a test and a foundation for philosophy. 
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SECTION LI. 

v. It violates universal laugua^, both natural 
and conTentional. According to this philosophy, 
the words matter, external substance, body, tan- 
gible, and many similar terms, which are found iu 
every language known, must be expunged. Terms 
for matter and mind are found in every language, 
and more for the first than for the last. These 
are not mere conventional words, but most of 
them natural. It shows that the belief in matter 
is as natural as it is universal. Idealism obliter- 
ates all these words j it has no meaning for them ; 
it cannot receive them to her vocabulary; they 
are in her way. It comes in collision, also, with 
the terms and facts of the Scriptures. The fact 
of creation, the deluge, the fire of the plains, and 
the conversiou of Lot's wife into a pillar of salt, — 
creation of ideas, — deluge of ideas, — ideal burning 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, — and ideal pillar of salt. 
Harmless things enough 1 The miraculous gene- 
ration of Christ's human nature, and His body, 
were ideas in the mind. This is the ground, the 
Bishop thought, of annihilating Socinianism. We 
think it would be also a mortal blow to Christian- 
ity. Gnoslicism itself would be grateful for this 
idealism.* If this philosophy could be proved to 

* Gnoetidsm wbb that sjttem of philoBophj tanglit fa j tfae GDaaticg ; 
yraVTUmj, from yivmncB, " to know." The Qnoatics were a uct of 
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be true, it would be a good argument against 
TrauBubstantiation. Does it not equally den; us 
the fact and possibility of the resurrection of the 
materia] body ? If body is matter, and matter a 
mere idea in the mind, a resurrection is impossible 
in the sense in which it is scripturally understood. 
There is nothing left but ideas; it cannot be a 
resurrection of ideas. Such, very briefly, is our 
examination of the result of this idealism. 

philDsophen which ktoss a short time before tiie Chriatiau en, and 
in the Snt agea of Cbmtiiaitj ucepled same of the trntlu of Chril- 
tianitj. explained them by the gpirit and light of their phijoiophf , 
and made them inbBervieDt to the inpport and aid of tbdr 8;atem. 
Their system of theology waa agreeable to the F/thagorean W Ihe 
Flatooic philosophy, to vhicfa the; accommodated very much the 
interpretation of Serlptnre, The; held that all nature, intelligible, in- 
tellectual, and mateiial. ia denied by euccessire emanations from 
the infinite fonntain of Deity. These emanatioos they called leana, 
oiwnt. They held matter to be intriDaically evil, of which tha 
Sspreme God could not be the Anthor. Heuce arose their funda- 
mental tenet, that the Creator of the world, or the DemiorgDi, waa 
not the same with the Supreme God, the Source and Anthur of aQ 
good, and the Father of Chrlat. It was a kind of an eclectic system 
of absolute mystery, whose purpose and aim wa« to pnril^ mankind 
from the corruption and death of the eril of matter. 
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METAPHYSICS. 



HI3TAKEN VIEWS CONCEESING METiPH¥SIC3. 
DiPPBRKNT minds view the same things widely 
at variance from one another. They etaod on 
differeDt stand-poiuts of spectation, they view 
things through different mediums, they bring with 
them different sympathies, predilections, motives, 
and desires : — with all these things, it would be a 
marvel if all thought the same. The different 
states and relations of the mind to the objects pre- 
sented to it, change their colour, form, and value. 
Thus, often the true is made false, and the false 
true, in human opinion and practice ; the inferior 
is put in the place of the superior, and the supe- 
rior reduced to the worthless and the mean. 

The common fortune of other objects of thought, 
is that of metaphysics ; only, perhaps it is judged 
more hardly and unfairly than most things. Meta- 
physics are further from the common thoughts 
of men, than most objects of thought; hence, men 
judge of them in ignorance, which, upon the 
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whole, is false, and caa never be fair, safe, and 
virtuous. To judge of things ignorantly, is unsafe 
and bemoaning to the judge himself, and wrong 
and capricious relative to the object of judgment. 
And yet this is the case with those who judge and 
condemn metaphysics generally; they speak ia 
the dark, they have never made them their study • 
they follow the common custom, or some acquired 
and superficial feelings and views in their minds. 
The student of metaphysics, the more he studies 
them, the more interested he becomes in them; 
and scarcely, if ever, is there found among her 
disciples a recreant. The science has a. bewitch- 
ing tendency; it draws to itself, it strengthens 
and aspires the soul of her disciples to follow after 
her deep and lofty objects, with increasing avidity 
and pleasTire. Hence, in most cases, it is the 
stranger, the superficial, and the would -be-infalti- 
ble, that speak disparagingly of her; and not her 
disciple, the profound and the earnest inquirer. 

Metaphysics are misconceived and judged of 
wrongly and harshly, by certain classes and tem- 
peraments of mind. It is easy to tell, from the 
common pursuit, sympathies, and associations of 
men, whether they are favourable or unfavourable 
to metaphysics. It is too broad and liberal in its 
inquiries for the narrow and illiberal; it is too 
profound in its spirit aud problems for the light 
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mi snperfici^ ; it is too careful in its analysis, 
and uncertain in its oonclusions, for the matter-of- 
fact men ; it is too free, catholic, and antagonistic 
to simple human opinion, for the narrow dog- 
matist ; it is too elaatic and universal in its 
reasonings and aims, for the stiff and the formal. 
'A science that refuses to be governed and tested 
by common opinion, and opposes the common 
views and feelings of mankind, will be always mis- 
judged and opposed. 

For obvious reasons, the science of metaphysics 
will always be misrepresented by different tastes 
and classes of mind. Some will affect to despise 
it, because they have no couri^ and perseverance 
to understand it, or no powers and means to do 
so. Others misunderstand and misinterpret it, 
because their habits of thought, and sympathies, 
are in different directions ; hence, they have con- 
tracted a deep antipathy to its teaching, and even 
to its high aim and object matter. The spiritual- 
ity of its sympathies and objects, makes it unpala- 
table to the materialist ; because its results are in 
the spiritual and the mental, it is misunderstood 
and condemned by the physicist and the worldling 
as useless, and considered even pretentious and 
dangerous. It demands the greatest efforts and 
perseverance of the human mind, and the super- 
ficial and those who expect to have all in the old 
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and easy common-beaten path, dislike it and turn 
aside from it. So varied and .different are the 
reasons and feelings against metaphysics, that it is 
not easy to find and mention them all. There are 
many who object to and oppose metaphysics, yet 
never put their opposition in tangible forms, be- 
canse the real cause of it ia beyond their under- 
standing; and the reason is as much a matter of 
indifference to them, as it is beyond their concep- 
tion. It is not unfreqnently the case, many think, 
that by opposing a superior thing, they become 
clever and great ; aud that, however ignorant the 
opposition, and blind the cause. Whilst it is easy 
to find faults and oppose, it is not always so easy 
to find reasons to justify an opposition, and defend 
the same before the bar of truth, and enlightened 
witnesses. 

£ven misconception and wrong accusation have 
thee^ctof leadingto a highercourt of justice, and 
more tested examination ; and often the wrongly- 
condemned comes out brighter and more 
attractive. As gold comes out of every fiimace of 
test brighter, so truth comes out of every court 
of impartial justice with advantage and triumph. 
This is a kind of balance compensation, for the 
treatment which truth and right have frequently 
at the hands of men in this world. The true car- 
ries an incomparable advantage over the false in 
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the saperiority of its nature ; and the Divine order 
ia such, that it always sides with and defends the 
true, that it has always a fair chance, even in a 
world of wrong, to get the true verdict, and prove 
victorious, if rightly presented and defended. 

The study of metaphysics is viewed by some as 
labour lost, because it cannot count upon any real 
results. Perhaps nothing is less understood, than 
the relation between causes and results ; and about 
which so much of ignorant talk and cant is heard, 
and especially relative to tnetaphystcs and religion. 
Nothing is more common than the misapprehen* 
sion of the character and degree of results. Many 
expect to have different results ^om the character 
of the causes, and different itt degree from the 
forces or powers which cause them. 

It is an universal law, running through the 
whole constitution of the universe, that results 
bear an exact proportion in quality and degree to 
the causes which produce them. It is a contradic- 
tion to the universal order of nature, to say that 
things have no results: and if metaphysics bore 
no results, they would be an anomaly in the uni- 
verse. Metaphysics, in common with other things, 
bear results, and that in proportion with the power 
they exert, and the same in quality with their 
nature. 

Nothing is lees understood by the mass of 
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unmetaphysical minds, than the results of meta- 
physics. The mechanist, the artist, and the 
labourer in the field of science, have the pleasure 
of beholdiug the results of their toil, presented to 
their outward senses. But he who labours iu the 
field of mind must labonr on by faith, encouraged 
by the importance and superiority of his work, 
and confiding in the faithfulness and immutable- 
□ess of law and order. And he is as sure of 
results as those who labour on the other side of 
the field, and far superior in need and importance. 
The results of metaphysics are subtle and deep 
in their platform and influence; they are slow and 
unobtrusive in their appearance. The results are 
felt on the minds of those who become true 
students, nnd, through them, on society in its 
ramified forms and features. The results are 
various and important, which might be shown at 
a far greater length than I can do here. Meta- 
physics impart vigour to the mind, superior to any 
other educational influence ; they give point and 
acuteness peculiar to themselves ; they revive the 
sympathies, by raising them from the material to 
the mental, and lead them from the sensational 
to the spiritual. They liberalize the thoughts and 
views, by raising the sympathies of the soul above 
the limited to the illimitable; and open infinite 
resources before the mind in every direction. 
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There is not a department in the economy of 
knowledge but what is under obligation to meta- 
physics. Ethics, politics, painting, poetrj, sculp- 
ture, and theology, are under peculiar obligation 
to mental science; and no one can be a master in 
these without being educated in the school of 
metaphysics. If those who affect to despise and 
cry down metaphysics, were required to point out 
theologians or politicians who greatly excelled, 
who were not brought up under their dialectics, 
they would find it a hard task to fill their list with 
illustrious names. Often the metaphysical sways 
much power, when denied in word, and frowned at 
in external expression. Its fruits are seen often 
when no confessions are made ; and its results 
are palpable where condemned and prohibited. 

Metaphysics are viewed by many as made up of 
useless theories, and inimical to the practical in 
life. It is difficult to know the precise meaning 
of the word " practical," as used in the common 
parley of the present generation. It is a favourite 
word with orators in the pulpit, on the platform, 
and on the rostrum; with commercial men in all 
transactions of business; with utilitarians in all 
their talk of useful doings, and beneficial results ; 
and with all pursuers of material science in all the 
ramification of their walks, and boasted emptiness 
of their advancement and discoveries. It is one 
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of those unfortunate words which almost every- 
body uses ; and on that account is in danger of 
being despised by the thoughtful, and iu the long 
run worn out by its too frequent use, even with 
those who carry on with it such an eitensive 
business. It is one of those delusive words which 
everybody who uses it thinks he understands the 
meaning of; yet, when it comes to the test, it is 
seen that with those who use it most frequently it 
has no meaning beyond a vague delusive faycy. 
It is a cant word, carrying with it to the minds of 
those who use it an infallible evidence, of the 
wrong of the thing which is supposed to be 
impracticable, and the absolute right of the thing 
which is thought to be practicable. Its meaning 
is never examined j its truth is never suspected. 
It is an old favourite word, and taken for granted 
to be understood, and infallible in its truth and 
test. 

The term practical is almost always partial and 
one-sided in meaning and application. The thing 
that is practicable to the one, is impracticable to 
the other. Walking, running, climbing, leaping, 
swimming, are practicable to many, but not to all. 
Speaking, reading, ciphering, writing, painting, 
are easy things with a large portion of mankind, 
but there are many who know nothing about them, 
To make poetry is practicable to the poet, but quitt 
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impracticable to the dull prose soul. The muBieian 
can play, or Eing; but to a large number both 
these exercises are impracticable. One can read 
the classics, and delight himself in the vrealth of 
the poet. One can eolve difficult mathematical 
problems; to the other it is a dark mystery. The 
arts of life, science in its various developments, 
philosophy in its deep truths and lessons, are 
practical both in themselves, and to many minds, 
yet not to all. It is practicable for the rich to live 
in mansions, buy estates, enjoy the luxuries of life, 
ride in first-cla$s carriages, and do many other 
things which the poor cannot. Are things to be 
despised, because all cannot do, possess, or enjoy 
them? Are things wrong, or to be blamed, 
because I cannot do them? There may be a 
thousand things good and practical in themselves, 
which are not known nor appreciated by the one 
nor the many. It may often be for want of 
powers, or perseverance, they are not practicable- 
It would be a common loss and calamity to society 
if they were neglected, and allowed to go into dis- 
use. When men speak of the practical and the 
impractical, relative to superior forms of reasoning 
and knowledge, these expressions are used from mis- 
taken notions, or often as excuses for weakness, 
slothfulness, and want of taste and perseverance. 
Daubtless, there are some things not practicable 
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for all men alike : there are also things not prac- 
ticable for any human beings. The luxuries of 
life are only practicable for the affluent ; but it is 
impracticable for all alike to lire without eatiug 
and driuking those things which are essential for 
the sustenance of life. The idiot cannot reason 
consecutively, the child cannot analyse and 
generalize extensively, whilst the strong-minded 
philosopher can do both : but to fly is equally 
impracticable for the philosopher, as it is for the 
idiot and the child. The tall may do some things 
which the short in stature cannot ; the strong can 
accomplish many feata which are impracticable for 
the weak ; the wealthy, the learned, the success- 
ful, the happy, and the true, can do things which 
the poor, the ignorant, the unsuccessful, the 
miserable, and the false, cannot do: but it is 
equally impracticable to all alike to transcend 
their powers and resources, and auccessliilly 
oppose and destroy the laws of their being. 

If it is objected to the science of abstruse rea- 
soning, on the ground that certain grades of intellect 
cannot master and understand it; the same objec- 
tion may be raised against poetry, painting, 
sculpture, politics, and many of the arts of 
common life. What is impracticable to one, is 
quite easy to the other ; what is not possible to 
one condition, is natural to others. Every thing 
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possible to one fiuite being, is possible to another 
finite being, though not in tbe same degree of 
facility and perfection, because men differ greatly 
in power, means, conditions, and perseverance. 
Everybody of intelligence, with perseverance, could 
make some kind of poetry, though only few, of the 
highest powers and other conditional qualities, can 
carry it to the greatest possible excellency. So in 
philosophy and other branches of lofty acquisition, 
all may philosophize to the degree of their powers 
and means, though only few of the first spirits can 
rise and live in the highest regions of thought as 
their natural and true element. 

There are two classes of things impracticable for 
finite beings as men. 1. Those things which are 
in themselves beyond the limits of finite capa- 
cities, which all alike cannot do or know. 2. 
Those things which in themselves are within the 
reach of human knowledge, but, for certain known 
or unknown reasons, only some can accomplish or 
know. The first of these is absolute, the other is 
conditional ; the first is impossible from the law 
and nature of things, the other from some condi- 
tions and circumstances in the relations and influ- 
ences of human life, as it is in its accidental or 
circumstantial relations. 

Every product of intelligence must have a plan 
or a theory in thought, at leaiit; and thought 
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expressed is a theory revealed to the notice and 
thinking of othera. Hence, all thoughts in them- 
aelves and first expression are kinds of theories. 

When thought is found to be possible in action, 
then it loses its theoretical class and character, 
and becomes a practical reality. Every true 
theory is practical ; it is nothing but a correct 
conception of things in plan as they are, or ought 
to be. It may indeed be that the thought as well as 
the practice is above the power of the mass : but, if 
true, practicable withal. As the thought of a thing 
is possible and true, the practice cannot be other- 
wise than possible within its legitimate laws and 
conditions. If our right thoughts were impracti- 
cable, we should always be deceived even by our 
true thoughts, which would be a contradiction. 
Our true thoughts would be the means to delude 
and mislead us : our true conceptions would lead 
us astray in conception. All true things are 
equal; and if any plan or theory in thought is 
impracticable in action, there is something wrong 
or unequal in it to the laws and conditions of 
things. Truth is consistent in all its steps ; what 
is true in action is first true in thought; and what 
is true in thought, is practical in action. 

To admit that there are metaphysical false 
theories, is only saying that man is liable to err in 
this field of pursuit as well as in others. There is 
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DO defeace made of the false theories in meta- 
physics, but of the true ; and to separate the primal 
principles and ends from those of human errors 
and mistakes. The false anA the fanciful in meta- 
physics are impracticable as well as everywhere else ; 
but all true in thought are practicable in action 
there as well aa elsewhere. 

I defend not the fanciful theories of many 
metaphysical writers, though many of these are 
innocent and even of advantage to the human 
mind. My aim is higher and on a safer founda- 
tion : it is to defend metaphysics in their natural 
and primal purpose, and shield them from the 
charge of foolish and useless theories ; and to show 
that they accord with the law of thought, of reason, 
and of practice. Metaphysical science is not 
responsible for the wild theories of some of her 
disciples, more than many good parents are to be 
blamed for the prodigality of their children. The 
argument of abuse is no legitimate argument at 
all i^ainst right use ; but rather supposes some 
practical good use, before there could be any 
abuse. la order to judge correctly of any thing, 
its true principles and character most he judged of 
apart &om the opinions and the ase men make of 
it; the same common law of judgment is claimed 
for metaphysics. 
The end and aim of metaphysics, as I under- 
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Bituid them, may be stated in few Bentencea. 
1. It is to trace things to the nature and laws of 
their final causes. 2. To inquire into the laws, 
oonditionn, and relations of mind. 3. To test the 
limit of the human thought. 4. The strengthen- 
ing and cultivation of the mental powers to their 
highest capability. 6. Tbe removal of every 
human, fanciful, and prejudicial obstruction from 
the way of hnman advancement. 6. The restora- 
tion of thought, hence of human life, into inde- 
pendent, solid, and true condition. 7. Philosophy 
aims also at the correction of the inadvertenci^ of 
ordinary thinking. 8. In a word the aim is, 
truth all in all, bo far as it is the possible pos- 
session of man in this world. All human 
opiniouB and testimonies in the high pursuit after 
truth are discarded, and viewed rather as an 
impediment, than help to find the great object. 
Nothing is to be taken for granted ; nothing to be 
refused without a sufficient reason. Every step 
in advance must be scrutinized ; every thing must 
he accompanied with a reason and a cause. The 
metaphysician, from the neceasity of his high aim 
and aspiration, and tbe way in which these are to 
reach their objects, will be controversial ; he accepts 
truth directly at the hand of no one ; it must pasB 
through the crucible of hard thought and reason- 
ing before be can accept of it. On this account, 
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he is often ia danger of being considered by the 
superficial, the feeble polite, and all the credulous 
ones, as unpleasant, aod to be avoided rather 
than courted. Yet he is the true friend of 
society ; he aims at truth more than pleasing 
others, and self-gratification; he is severe with 
the views of others, because he is earnest in his 
pursuit, and a master over himself. 

Metaphysics are often suspected and charged of 
being adverse to religious spirit and advancement, 
in their character and results. It is as hard to 
define what many people mean by religion, as it 
is to explain their conception of metaphysics. It 
happens often that the things which are most 
common to men are worst understood, and spoken 
of most loosely and unmeaningly. Familiar and 
common things ore not examined and tested so 
severely as the novel and the uncommon; their 
, age and familiarity give them an easy reception 
and ft willing place in the mind without doubt or 
suspicion. All take for granted they understand 
all about them ; but when it comes to a close test, 
their thoughts and expressions are alike loose, 
meaningless, and undefined. The fact of the uni- 
versality of religion, makes it necessarily, in some 
degree a loose object of thought and refiectiou. 
All claim its blessings, all talk about it ; but will 
not, and, perhaps, cannot, think calmly and intel- 
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ligently about it, so aa to give them power to 
define and express it rationally and intelligently. 
Men generally accept of religion from the reli- 
gious tendency of their conviction, thinking it 
either too great a task, or b needless work, or a 
presumption, to examine its claims and require- 
ments. All feel its need and reason in some way 
or other; only few accept of it on the ground 
of light, and can present it as a reasonable 
thing. 

Beligion is an infinite mystery in its source, 
object, influences, processes, and blessings ; which 
may be another reason why it is a thing so vague 
and undefined in the minds of men. Though pre- 
sented to human reason for test and acceptance, 
yet in all points it leads to the infinite and the 
mysterious. It is a circle which is touched in all 
points by awful mystery: but it is a mystery 
which never contradicts the true and the real 
in the finite. We test the infinite, not by 
the infinite, that we have no means and power 
of doing ; we test it by the laws and means 
of the finite ; and if we use and read these 
aright, our conclusion is always right, because the 
infinite, and the finite always agree. Men should 
be able to examine and read rightly themselves 
and their condition and relations : this is what ia 
required and demanded at their hands ; this done 
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rightly yrill land them safely and happily iuto fall 
harmony with the thoughts and laws of God. 

Some view religion aa a chain of infallible 
dogmas, holding its empire chiefly over passive 
human beliefj others look at it as a matter of 
feeling more than belief, holding its power over 
the sentimental nature of man ; others consider it 
as a formal law governing, directing, and polish- 
ing the actions and relations of men's outward 
life. There is something true in all these views; 
their great wrong is in their esclusiveness and the 
extreme into which they are carried. 

The dogmatist is opposed to calm inquiry and 
advancement; the sentimentaliBt has an aversion 
to intellectual aualysis and searching logic; and 
the formal is an antagonist to any elasticity and 
the least deviation from conventional custom and 
rule. Hence metaphysical science is often con< 
sidered as ao enemy to reli^on. If the views of 
parties, conventional life and habits of men, and 
customs of times and places, are taken for religion, 
doubtless the tendencies and the results of meta- 
physics will be found to be against them. But the 
religion of truth, of harmony with right order, 
and of God, is a diSereot, and incomparably loftier 
and happier thing, to that of parties and opinions; 
and it is possible that metaphysics harmonize with 
that. Men take party views, sectarian narrow- 
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ness, and conventioQal customs for religion ; and 
make every body and means impious and infidel 
that oppose them; and all the while religion is 
neither opposed nor defended, but human opinions 
and groundleBs hypotheses. No wonder that the 
narrow, the partisan, and the sectarian cry down 
metaphysicB as dangerous, because their theories 
are sandy and human in their foundation, and 
they are brought to a test, their nakedness re- 
vealed, and their principles examined, found 
wanting, and condemned. 

But what has this to do with religion? and in 
what way is the science of causes, of forces, and 
of mind, in any way prejudicial to religion, 
that is based in truth and reason? How the 
science which aims at the investigation of truth, 
and throws aside prqudice, human opinion, and 
all superficial and fallible guidea in its search, can 
oppose the religion that is rooted in truth, is hard 
to say. Philosophy opposes nothing without suffi- 
cient reason ; it accepts of nothing without evi- 
dence. If religion is based on reason, and sup- 
ported by sufficient evidence, it cannot be injured 
by metaphysics. To deny religion, is neither the 
work nor the condition of metaphysics; it is 
neither its starting point, nor its culminating 
task; the business of philosophy is to trace things 
to their final causes, test and examine them on the 
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ground of the clearest and most impartial evi- 
dence, and things are refused or accepted accord- 
ing as they are found on these high grounds of 
test. There are questions so deep and subtle, at 
the root and in the surroundings of religion, that 
no one but the keen metaphysician can feel and 
unravel. Heuce the greatest metaphysicians in 
every age and country, have been it« greatest 
expounders and defenders. Metaphysics have 
been the friend of religion, and metaphysicians 
her defenders. Her rich and lasting literature is 
that of theological metaphysicians ; and it would 
have gone badly with her often, bat for meta- 
physics. Her chief battles will be of necessity on 
metaphysical ground ; and if her friends cannot 
handle their tools rightly, it will suffer for want 
of skill and power in her professed friends. It 
will be found in times of darkness and distress, 
that out of the Galilee of metaphysics, light, 
support, and deliverance will come. 

Metaphysical pursuits are viewed by some as 
adverse to truth. The name of truth is very 
convenient, and much abused ; it is often substi- 
tuted for false dogmas, party and one-sided views, 
and superficial fanciful opinions. It is the com- 
mon motto on all party banners; in the hand of 
parties it is often a sign which leads to delusion, 
ends in darkness and error, and settles down 
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in bliDdness and hopeless faarduess. Truth is 
broader tlian human dogmas, loftier than party 
motives, purer than human designs, freer than 
human custom, and more catholic than the creeds 
and sectarianism of men. He who uses the best 
means within his reach, in seeking the truest 
views and convictionSj and faithfully carries them 
out, is true both to himself and all higher 
demands. To be true, are required the harmony 
and unity of various elements in the conscious 
couviction of the soul ; hence it is possible that 
he who is less correct in judgment concerning 
objects, may be incomparably more true than his 
more infallible brother. To be true is not to be 
infallible; it is not one dull monotonous uni- 
formity. Nonconformity with human views and 
customs is generally truth in consciousness and 
practice ; and what men often call heretical and 
heterodox, in the sight of a higher tribunal are true 
and orthodox. Truth is harmony with the laws 
and conditions of being; and he who fulfils these 
most genuinely and universally, is most true. 
Truth in its real character is very different from 
what it is in human opinions ; it is quite another 
thing in the presence of a higher light and juster 
balance than it appears to be to hnman fancy and 
custom. Truth is a thing which concerns the 
judgment, the feelings, the motives, the consist- 
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ence, and the outward expressions of human life. 
It is the highest derelopment and exercise of these 
individaatl; and unitedly. 

If truth be viewed tn itselfj and id its trne 
relations, apart from humsn opinion and cnstonij 
it is difficult to make out a case, how metaphysical 
fltndy is adverse to its apprehension and progress. 
The chief business of metaphysic in its final aim 
and results is the possession of truth. It discards 
human creeds and opinions, human customs and 
habits, unsupported by indubitable evidence ; and 
if these are meant instead of truth, then most 
assuredly in this sense it is an adverse power; 
but in most cases these contain more falsebood 
than truth. But it refuses not even human 
opinion, only so far as it cannot be substantiated 
by clear and substantial evidence. Its aim and 
effort is, to separate the real from the conventional, 
the fanciful from the solid, the right from the 
wrong, the primordial from the customary. There 
is a distinction to be kept in view, which must not 
be forgotten, — the metaphysical power in its true 
aim and end, and metaphysical theories. There 
are sects and parties among metaphysicians aa 
well as in Christianity; there are false and narrow 
theories in her ranks, as well aa in religion. 
Christianity is not blamed and refused on account 
of sects and parties ; neither is religion considered 
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worthless and dangerous, because of false tlieories, 
hf theologians and her disciples; why, then, 
should metaphysics be blamed and refused ou this 
ground ? It is impossible to conceive an intelli- 
gent ground to condemn and exclude it. Meta- 
physics in itself has no human theory to propound, 
no party to support, no personal and selfish aim 
to seek. It is based upon no fallible maxim, it is 
governed by no customary pr^udice. It aims to 
please and satisfy no party nor earthly power. In 
itself it is a power, given and cultivated ; and no one 
of her disciples cultivates such a power to oppose 
truth, but rather to seek and support it ; and no 
one can do it effectually but the metaphysician. 

Metaphysics is conceived by many as being 
inimical to the ordinary duties of life. This is 
an old charge, which, in its turn, has been used 
against religion, education, art, and science in 
general. The metaphysician enjoys the innocent 
pleasure, and can perform the relative duties of 
life as other men, when he pleases to throw aside 
bis metaphysical capj and he is all the more 
accomplished by his deeper and larger power and 
knowledge. 

The business of life will take care of itself; 
it fita the ordinary capacities of men; it brings 
its immediate and palpable results ; men are 
driven to it both by want, pleasure, and interest. 
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There is never a reason to fear ttat the vast 
majority will become so metaphysical as to neg- 
lect the common relations of life. What for want 
of aptitude, and the sacrifice demanded, most men 
will aiwayH be prevented from becoming profound 
metiiphysiciana. 

Directly, metaphysics has nothing to do with 
the ordinary duties, transactions, and pleasures of 
common life. The metaphysician is often both blind 
and indifferent to the small things of common 
life, because absorbed in higher and more im- 
portant things; things of vaster interest and 
claim, in the higher relations of men. But let any 
important crisis or question arise, and the man 
who is careless to the small things of life, can 
grapple with, solve, conquer, and settle. And 
when needful, he can act his part, or give counsel 
in the common things of life, and that in a way 
that no one but a superior spirit can. It is easy to 
descend at pleasure, but not so easy to ascend at 
will. The difficult being conquered, the easy can 
be done without doubt and uneasiness. 

Eather than interfering with the duties of com- 
mon life, it tends to facilitate them, and arrest 
their foibles and follies, by correcting, directing, and 
strengthening the thoughts of men, and pointing 
out common errors and dangers. It aims to make 
life safe, by pointing out its errors; make it 
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easy, by removing all obstrnctions from the way 
of its advancement; make it strong and complete, 
by strengtheaiug its powers; make it noble and 
true, by purifying and restoring it ; and make it 
happy and harmonious, by destroying its evils: 
it restores the good, and unites human affections, 
thoughts, motives, conscience, and life, with God 
and the universe. 

It is not possible that a science whose aim and 
business is to purify, strengthen, and rightly 
guide the human mind, and find out the laws and 
right relations of beings and things, should be 
without results, indulge in foolish theories, be 
irreligious in tendency, adverse to truth, and 
inimical to common life. If it were, either these 
were wrong, or our conceptions and convictions 
of metaphysics are incorrect. It wields an unseen 
power, inasmuch as it has to do directly with the 
main spring of action. Its influence is universal, 
though unacknowledged; and destined to be 
greater and mightier still, and to be acknowledged 
as a friend, and not a foe. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE iDYAHTAGES OF METAPHYSICAL STUDY. 

It is not correct to say that every thing haa 
some advaatages ; neither is it true that every 
thing has disadvantages. If it can be proved that 
there is an absolute vrong, there can be no real 
good in that. It is possible that in the govern- 
ment of Infinite Goodness, there is uothing bo 
bad as to have no trace of truth and goodness in 
it at all, and nothing — in this world, at least — so 
good as to have nothing bad in it. Hence, in 
that sense, there is nothing without its advantages 
and disadvantages. But if we can conceive of 
perfect goodness, and also of perfect evil, there 
can be no disadvantage in the one, nor advantage 
in the other. 

Advantage and disadvantage are terms loosely 
used, and variously applied. They are not used 
on the high ground of truth and real goodueas ; 
but in their application to the conventional and 
selfish views and feelings of those who nae them. 
In the loose sense the words are used, the best 
things have their disadvantage, and the worst 
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their advantages. Right ia a disadvantage to wrong, 
truth is an impedinieat in the way of false- 
hood, and may prevent the false from advancing. 
In this sense it may be a disadvantage, according 
to the selfish and earthy opinion and feeling of 
men. It may occur circumstantially under certain 
conditions that the unjust may enrich himself, 
and the iaiae advance the superficial interest of 
men in this world. But the thing advanced by 
injustice, and defended by the false, is not a solid 
and a real advantage; neither is any impediment 
or result <^ truth a real ditad vantage. The super- 
ficial and the transient are not advant^eous; 
such are the results of the wrong and the false. 
The solid, the lasting, the safe, aad the happy, 
are no disadvantage; these are followers of the 
joat and the true. In this superficial state of 
partial knowledge and justice, truth is at a dis- 
count, and the untrue at a premium. But there 
is no real advantage in the premium of one, nor 
disadvantage in the discount of the other. 

Tbe same thing often is considered an advantage 
to one, but a disadvantage to the other; and fre- 
quently things are thus viewed, in the life of tbe 
same person, under different conditions and periods 
of life. In the relation of things to the super- 
ficial things of this world, they are tested and 
solved from different stand-points, as they agree 
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with different sympathies, and involve their inter- 
ests. So long as men will be governed by different 
TDotives, influenced hj different powers, and view 
their interestB as adverse to one another, such will 
be the case. 

If the order of Qod is based in equity, truth 
and right can be of no disadvantage to any thing 
in His order. If goodness is the end of His 
order, evil and wrong can he of no real advantage 
to any one. The statement that the wrong, either 
in itself or in esperienee, is advantageous, leads to 
a monstrous pantheism, destroys the distinction be- 
tween the nature and end of things, or implies that 
the great sovereign Mind has ffuled in His design 
and government. Either of these conclusions 
would be dishonourable to God, perplexing to 
reason, and destructive of religion. Such a con- 
clusion would be adverse both to reason and 
revelation; for both declare the disadvantage of 
the wiong, and the advantage of the right; both 
recommend and reward the seeker after the good 
and the avoider of the wrong. 

The tests by which people weigh and conclude 
the advantage and disadvantage of things, are both 
[)artial and imperfect; the elemental premises btdng 
incorrect, and it is but natural the final findings 
should be wrong. 

1- One wrong teat, is, to estimate things intel- 
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lectual and religiousj according to the degree of 
earthly and iudividual selfish advantage or dia- 
advant^e, they confer upon their possessors. 
The views and feelings of men are so low and 
contradictory, relative to material advantages and 
disadvantages, that this ground is unequal as a 
faitbiul test, and the Ian of equity demands that 
all should be tried by equals. 

2. The advantage and disadvantage of things 
are often tested by the partiality and prejudice of 
human view and desire ; so often the really useful 
IB refused, and the useless accepted and applauded. 

3. The testa are often as numerous as the 
opinions and tastes of people ; hence there is no 
higher ground of judgment relative to the advantage 
or disadvantage of many things, than human dog- 
mas and opinions. In such conditious the test is as 
varied as parties and one-sided interests ; as change- 
able as accidental circumstances. In fact, according 
to this, there is no real true test at all. If things 
have a reality in themselves and relations, there 
must be somewhere a test of their truth and utility 
apartfrom human opinion, prejudice,and selfishness. 

4. In the present state of things, matters are 
brought to an imperfect court to be judged, and 
the verdict often goes against the true and advan- 
tageous, and in favoui of the wrong and the 
disad V antageous , 
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It is tlie fate of all thicga alike, to be judged 
according to these imperfect tests; and alwaj^a 
will be more or leas, in tbis state of being at least. 
For the reason of the shortcomings of the human 
judgment, things are never all in all correctly 
judged and estimated according to their real 
intrinsic and relative value. And metaphysics 
come for a full share in this erroneous judgment 
of mankind ; and all the more, because the ob- 
jects either transcend the common walk of men, 
or the mode of procedure demands a toil and 
attention that all are not willing to give; perhaps, 
under ordinary conditions of life, all are not able 
to give. 

To judge of the advantages of metaphysics, we 
must raise the ground of test above the common 
opinion of mankind. If this cannot be done fully 
and perfectly, there must be an honest aim and 
strife to accomplish it. In order to accomplish it 
justly, all human predilections and opinions must 
be viewed as insufficient for final decision : human 
consciousness must be attentively and patiently 
read. Evidence must be carefully sifted and 
examined; nothing must be refused or accepted 
but on the ground of clear and convinciug evi- 
dence. It is not proposed to do all this in this 
place, (uily within a narrow limit; more time and 
space are demanded, than can be here spared. 
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There are tiro reasons which hide the adran* 
tages of metaphysical study from the view of ordi- 
nary thiokera. 1. As aa intellectnal science, its 
influence directly is upon, the mind; hence, its 
advantages are indirect, and not seen and felt at 
once. This is the case also with religion and edu- 
cation in general, yet many of those who believe 
and appreciate the advantages of religion and edu- 
cation, deny those of metaphysics ; while the same 
reason in this respect may be used against them 
alike. 2. The advantages in themselves are not 
seen; they are like seed in the depths of the 
mind, giving fruit in the lives of men, of various 
kinds and of different degrees. Though nuseen 
and indirect, yet, like the seed in the ground, 
there would have been no such happy and abun- 
dant harvest without them. The work is done 
deep in the mind, but the results are in the very 
external circles of life, and in the extremity of 
human activity. 

1. Metaphysical study strengthens and expands 
the human mind. All the gifts of God are 
capable of being increased and expanded ,- they are 
given us for high and common service; the 
stronger and more expanded they are, the more 
service they arc capable of doing. It is a com- 
mon and an universal advantage to improve eveiy 
thing good ; and all increase iu importance in 
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the ratio they are valuable in themselves, and 
capable of high and great service. It is a 
higher matter to cultivate health and strengthen 
the body, than to increase riches; but it is of 
higher importance still to the individual himself 
and to society at large, to cultivate and strengthen 
the resources and powers of the hnman mind. 

Those who speak of the fruitlessnesa of meta- 
physical study, acknowledge the vigour and 
expansion it gives to the mind, and their own 
tacit confession is a sufficient answer to their 
objection : for whatever renders such service to 
the mind, does not exist in vain. It cannot do 
otherwise than expand and strengthen, for it leads 
the mind to do battle with high and lofty 
qo^tions; it opens before the mind the gate 
which leads to the infinite and the unknown. 
Men become massive and intellectual giants, not 
by dealing and amusing themselves with small and 
common thoughts ; but by grappling and wrestling 
with the deeper and greater qnestions of being. 

2. The study of metaphysics imparts quickness 
and insighting ability to the perceptive powers, 
and sharpness to the logical faculty of man. The 
saying of Robert HaU, that the chief use of meta> 
physics is to make men clever at the art of gla- 
diatorsbip, has made many disciples ; and is taken 
as a shelter by many to deride metaphysical study. 
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Robert Hall was not adverse to metaphysical 
Btudy ; there is a vein of metaphysical sympathies 
aod probings running throngh the whole of bis 
works : a friend and admirer of John Foster could 
not be otherwise than fond of metaphysics, though 
he never studied it as a science from the lips or 
works of its great masters. Putting the most 
severe constmction on Mr. Hall's Bally, it bears 
out our position that the study gives quickness 
and edge to the intellectual powers and the 
logical faculty of the mind. Skill in tbe use of 
instruments and elements is an essential neces- 
sity for the defence, the development, and the pre- 
servation of things. If such skill is abused, it is 
neither tbe fault of tbe instrument, nor the 
acquired skill by which it is so used ; but that of 
the agent, and tiie powers which influence him in 
such a conduct. Whatever is bad in the abuse, is 
good in the use; whatever is capable of doing 
much harm, is also, if it be differently and rightly 
used, capable of doing mnch good. 

Metaphysical science brings ber students con- 
stantly into contact with deep and subtle pro- 
blems ; hence their tools must be well edged and 
kept bright, and a skill and quickness to use them 
above the ordinary walk of life. It is a kind of ana- 
tomical science of mind, thought, and existence, in 
their laws and mystery ; advancement is made by 
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the most careful and minute dissectioa ; and in 
order to do it vith pleasure aad effect, the instru- 
ment must be precise, delicate, aod sharp. 

It fits the mind to expose and attack the sophis- 
tries of reli^oa and commoa life, which often 
would disturb and baffle ordinary minds. By its 
md the wrong, in thought, creed, and practice, is 
brought to light, weighed, and found wanting. 
By its awistance often truth and religion have 
been defended and exalted, when other powers 
were feeble and helpless, and always in extreme 
difBculty her aid will be asked, and thankfully 
acknowledged. 

3. Metaphysical study disturbs the stagnation 
of ordinary thinking, and opens before the mind a 
new and a loftier region. Common-place men 
can neyer advance society ; in the' hands Af such 
men, in the long ran, society would stagnate, 
recede into feeUe mechanism, and mentally, 
morally, and religiously die. Men of talent, of 
power, of originality, and genius, are the life and 
power of society ; they deliver it &om stagnation 
and sluggish torpor; they raise the platform of 
thought and sympathy, and lead it to new fields 
of rich pastare, and aspiring hope. 

As men of genius and power disturb the common 
torpor, and raise and move society ; metaphysics 
disturbs, moves, and advances the science of com- 
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mon thought and knowledge. Even if it leads occa- 
sionally into a doubtful Bpeculation, that carries 
with it a kind of compeDsatioa ; it stimulates 
thought, and leads men to examine the root and 
principles of their common belief: it awakes them 
from their slumber, arouses new powers, and dere- 
lopes resources not known before. Inactive torpor 
gives neither hope, usefulness, nor happiness : con- 
scious wakefulness aiid activity, is an attitude of , 
hope and advancement. 

Metaphysics has repeatedly disturbed the com- 
mon torpor of society, raised it to a higher region, 
and given a new direction to its thought and life. 
And if it had done no more, its visit has not been, in 
vain, and deserves an immortal memento of grati- 
tude. 

4. Metaphysical study tends to free and liberalize 
human thinking, and make it independent of hu- 
man custom and opinion. One of the catLOOS of 
metaphysics is, not to take any thing for granted. 
No human authority must be considered infallible; 
DO name, nor creed, nor earthly source whatever, 
mnst be accepted without being weighed and mea- 
sured by thought and aignment. Every thing 
must be sifted and tested, before it can be received 
into the vocabulary of philosophical belief; hence 
its collisions with common opinion, and its oppo- 
sition to a test that would be infallible and easy. 
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No one can advance an inch in philosophy without 
a full exercise of his higher powers, and a com- 
plete freedom from the custom, the prejudice, 
and all human opinions. Things must be looked 
at as they are, and followed to their real true 
source; the mind is obliged to exercise all its 
powers, and use all resources in its possession to 
accomplish the task proposed. The philosopher 
ever has three things in view and aim. 1. Free- 
dom from human opinion and the false. 3. Know- 
ledge of the truth. 3. The invigoration and 
perfect development of his own powers, and that 
by independent thinking and action. In every 
step in philosophy there is a necessity which can- 
not be evaded, to fall back upon one's own powers, 
resources, and consciousness. 

Every thinker is obliged to feel his own feet and 
nse them ; the moment he allows others to carry 
him to the end of his journey, he is deprived of 
his name, independency, and power. It is both a 
dignity and a high pleasure to be able to free our- 
selves from human opinions and fancies, and pur- 
sue the journey of thought with eur independent 
resources and guidance. If philosophy did nothing 
else, this it promises and fulfils ; and this is more 
than a reward for its acceptance and cultivation. 

5. Metaphysical study refines the thoughts and 
sympathies of the mind. The mind receives the 
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character o( its feelings and moulding, from those 
objects it communes with. If the character of 
the objects vith which the mind communes ie 
corrupt, mean, or material, the mind in its sym- 
pathies, thoughts, and expressions, becomes the 
same : on the contrary, if the character of those 
objects is pure, lovely, spiritual, and great, the 
mind is so moulded accordingly. 

The objects presented to the mind in philosophy, 
are pure, true, great, and spiritual. In the pursuit 
of them, the mind loses its meanness, and rises 
above material tendency, and becomes noble, pure, 
strong, true, conscious of some greater end than 
the body and matter. In the face of so much 
material tendency, and coriupt and mean in- 
fluences, it is comforting that there is one science, 
at least, whose tendency and education are spiri- 
tual, pure, true, and Divine. The thoughts of men 
govern and mould their subjects : hence, those who 
are students of philosophy, unless they are trea- 
cherous to their profession, cannot be mean, ma- 
terial, folse to themselves, and unfaithful to the 
laws of being. It separates men from the dross of 
human opinion and party ; it gives them a calmer 
and happier region to reside in ; they are beyond 
the common world of storms and turmoils. It 
communes through self with greater power and 
higher things than self: hence the meanness, the 
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BhaUowness, aod the droas of commOQ self are lost, 
by cominumon with this noblercoiinterpart of being, 

6. Metaphysical study increases the store of 
haman knowledge ; and that quality of knowledge 
that DO other form of atudy coald. It makes the 
mind an object of its examination and researches : 
and the powers and the laws which govern the 
mind are thus explored, and made objects of know- 
ledge. The Unal laws and canses of universal being 
are perpetually before her attention; she defines 
the boundaries between the unknown and the 
known, the finite and the infinite, the conditioned 
and the unconditioned. It teaohea the limit of 
oar powers ; it searches out the particular and the 
universal in knowledge. It gives men knowledge 
of self, and of the laws which are above and out- 
side self. If things are estimated according to the 
quality and quantity of their producing power, philo- 
sophy should be highly estimated ; for the quality 
is first in character, and the qttantity real and true, 
and that in the degree of its earnestness and aim. 

7. The study of metaphysics imparts fortitude 
and comfort to the mind. It enables the mind to 
take a correct view of things ; it teaches the mind 
to accept things as they are, and submit calmly 
to their laws and conditions. It teaches 
moderation in expectation, and submission in 
reverses. The mind is supplied with pure thought. 
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80 as to become absorbed in its object, and ob- 
livious to many of the minor sorrows of earth. 
The mind takes a large and comprehensive view 
of things ; so as to be able to compare on a large 
scale, and reason and conclude more correctly than 
others, who have not the same advantages ; and is 
calmer and comforted accordingly. 

There is a kind of pleasure in all toil ; but spe- 
cially so, in pure mental toil, when the mind is 
loBt to all but to its own consciousness and the 
objects of its thought. In philosophy the objects 
are always pure and great ; and the soul is lost in 
an inconceivable infinitude. The soul is also com- 
forted in the consciousness of her lofty aspiration, 
and her true aim and motive, though the high end 
is not always realized. 

Aa no one but the- pture knows the felicity of 
purity, and no one but the true knows the comfort 
and fortitude of truth, so no one but the philoso- 
pher knows the comfort of philosophy. 
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The good, the true, the real, the pure, the safe, 
the useful, and the happy, are needful as integral 
parts in the constitution of the universal order of 
being; and as counterparts, to meet the wants of 
the created dependents of being. It is the most 
delightful thought that the opposite of these are 
not a necessity in the order of being, — namely, 
the bad, the false, the unreal, the corrupt, the 
dangerous, the useless, and the miserable. Two 
opposites cannot be needful ; indeed, they cannot 
consistently exist in one thought and order. If 
the infinite nature is absolutely good, the opposite 
of all goodness cannot have a necessity ; if the 
order of being be the government of the absolute 
good, and if right in itself, the wrong cannot 
have a necessity in it. 

If this reasoning is conclusive, it follows, what- 
ever is wrong must be outside the thoughts of 
God and His order, — an outside needless intruder. 
It may be established as an axiom that whatever 
is needful is good, and whatever is good is needful. 
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To prove the first is to establish the second, and 
to demonstrate the second is to show reason for 
the first. 

We estimate things in the degree we need 
them, or as we think we need them, because 
necessity is a teat of value. Bread is more pre- 
cious than stones, because more needed ; water 
more prized than mercury, because every day's 
life is more dependent upon it ; labour is more 
needful than idleness, because the wealth and 
wel&re of society depend upon one and not upon 
the other; hence, it is held in higher esteem. 
There are two classes of necessary things ; — things 
which are made so by fancy and superficial 
thought and feeling, and those which from true 
want and relation are made so, and the last of 
these is referred to here. 

Necessity in itself is a kind of relational condi- 
tion, involving the existence of other beings and 
things, and apart from these can have no exist- 
ence. In its application to finite existence, it 
supposes limit and law. 

Necessity in its application to common and 
universal existence comprehends, 1. Quality of 
nature. 2. Mode of being. 3. The condition on 
which it exists. 4. The condition of finite beings 
involves a relation to time, space, higher cause, 
and the laws of life, and reason. 5. Cause and 
K 2 
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effect; while finite being involves a cause above 
himself, the infinite supposes an effect below 
himself. 

Necessity is either absolute or conditional. In 
its relation to the Infinite and the All-perfect One, 
it is absolute ; but in its relation to finite beings 
and things, it is conditional. It is true that among 
finite beings and things, the existence of one 
being or condition, necessitates the existence of 
another as a matter of result or completeness ; but 
viewing things in their relation to their higher 
causes, they are only conditional necessity. But 
for higher will and power they could not have 
existed ; these are eaoenjial conditions of their 
very being. Whatever is dependent upon another 
cannot be an absolute necessity in itself, but a 
conditional one ; it is conditioned by law, 
dependence, and source of being ; a higher will, 
power, and law, are conditions of its existence. 

Inasmuch as existence has different sides, 
necessity has various forms. As material sub- 
stance exists, physical necessity is the conse- 
quence. There is a necessity for physical laws 
and conditions to secure harmony and complete- 
ness. It is not the work of philosophy to show 
how things might be difierent in nature and rela- 
tions to what they are : her work is to explain 
existence as it is, and to show true causes, fit laws 
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and relations. Nature viewed as it is ; her phy- 
sical forces, agencies, elements, means, and ends, 
are a necessity. 

Moral necessity is another kind which arises 
from the nature and relations of moral creatures. 
This necessity is not the necessity of force and 
passiveness, as that of the physical ; it is rather the 
necessity of rational and moral fitness, supposing 
a willing agent, and a rational object and end. 
Before man' can be happy he must be true and 
pure ; this is a moral necessity arising from the 
fitness of things ; yet, man is made true by the 
8way of his free rolition, and the exercise of his 
reason and conscience. 

In reasoning of moral necessity, we always base 
the consequences which follow, upon some ante- 
cedent conditions, which involve will and intelli- 
gence. It snppoaeB the possibility of things being 
otherwise, because it involves will and fitness : it 
is a reasoning on the ground of possibility, proba- 
bility, volition, and moral fitaess. 

There is also a religious necessity, which, though 
based upon and including the moral, yet has features 
different from it. There is a necessity in the rela- 
tion of beings of rational and moral nature for 
religion : whether we view this relation as existing 
between man and himself, his fellow man, universal 
law and creation, or between him and bis lawgiver 
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and God, it is alike needrul. Religious necessity 
is deep in the nature of creatures vith affections, 
like those of man, Man's nature demands a fit 
counterpart; without it he would both be miser- 
able and incomplete. It is a necessity of Divine 
purpose, of fitness, of relation, of need, of natore, 
and of destiny, 

Metaphysical necessily is deep in the nature 
and relations of rational beings. A being like 
man surrounded with mystery; being endued as 
he is with power of thought, and that without pre- 
vention or limit in its exercise; having doubts 
and fears, as he has in every step and condition, 
cannot be prevented &om trying to bridge the 
mystery of being, and sink into the deep secret 
and root of law and existence. It is as easy to 
destroy thought, blot out intelligence, or annihi- 
late existence, as to extinguirii metaphysical ten- 
dency in rational nature. 

I. There is an objective necessity for the exist- 
ence of philosophy. The objects about which 
philosophy predicates, are a necessity both in 
themselves and in their relations. The compre- 
hensive and mysterious objects of metaphysics 
are existence in itself, with its various laws and 
relations. Existence is a necessary fact ; and to 
a finite mind a mystery. Universal existence 
necessitates the existence of the part; and the 
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particular predicates the neceesity of the uDiversal. 
1. Existence is a oecessity as aa object of sense, of 
reason, of couscioosness. 2. It is necessary iu its 
cause. 3. In its governing and regulating laws. 
4. In its relational dependence and service. 5. 
In its relation to man. (1.) Man needs the com- 
plement of being as a creature. If existence in 
its most complete form did not exist, he could 
have had no existence as he has in its present 
form. (2.) It is needAil for man in a higher 
sense as he is an intelligent being. Human 
intelligence proves an intelligent existence above 
and outside man; and that there are counter 
objects fw that intelltgence to spend its 
energies of thought, feeling, and action upon. 
Existence is the cotmterpart of rational nature; 
and it coidd never be complete, nor even exist 
vithoat it. 

It is evident Uttat existence in all its forms is 
intended to be an object of human thought and 
reason. It excites man's inquisitive curiosity ; it 
presents itself "to his reason, inviting his examina- 
tion; it comes, in somet>f its multifarious forms, 
everj moment in contact vith his senses. His 
intellectual advancement and existence depend 
upon the examination and communion with 
universal being. 

II. There is a ailgective necessity in the 
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homan mind for metaphysicKl science and deve- 
lopment. In Tuu will men speak of the danger 
and fruitleBBness of metaphysics, and discourage 
and prohibit ita pursuit; the sympathy is deep 
in the nature of man, and it cannot be destroyed 
without impairing hie nature. The pursuit of 
metaphysical study is nothing but the deep feeling 
in human nature, rising to the Burface of life, the 
iuTisible coming to prominence, aod the root 
appearing in the flower and fruit. This exists in 
the nature of men in the proportion of their mental 
stamina ; hence, it appears in actual thought, pro- 
portionately to the intellectual power at the root 
of man's nature, and in the degree that it is culti- 
vated. Intellectual giants will always, and have 
always, by the very powerful sympathies of their 
nature, enter into regions that common minds 
dare not and cannot go. and try their skill and 
strength with the deep and mysterious problems of 
being, and that of the infinite. 

We can trace the metaphysical necessity to 
some of its particular sources known to the com- 
mon consciousness of men generally. — 1. The first 
to be mentioned is, a love for knowledge, either 
for its own sake, or as means to some other end. 
2. A deure in men universally to remove or rise 
above the evil of life. The human mind carries 
with it in every state a dislike for the punful, and 
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a desire afler the easy and the happy ; and those op- 
posed to aniversal feelings stimulate men in search 
of the new and the unknown. 3. There is an 
unaccouatable curiosity in the mind, to pry into 
the roysteriotis and the unknown, and that in itself 
and for its own sake. Man dislikes secrecy, from 
£den to the present hour; he must try to solve or 
annihilate it. He fears the secret, and becomes 
anxious to search it out ; he has a kind of doubt- 
ing hope in the unknown, hence he is anxious to 
ascertain it by clear proof, and realize the sub- 
stance of it. 4. There ia a wish in mtm to be 
beforehand in the knowledge of his future con- 
dition. From a desire thus to know and govern 
his own destiny man ever sighs after the unknown 
and the unknowable. 6. There is a law in the 
intellectual sympathy of man which leads faim to 
inquire into final causes ; there is also a law in 
the same nature, which ever seeks after the law of 
unity and harmony. These laws are compre- 
hensible and powerful, they are the root and impulse 
of Ms philosophical nature and destiny. Man has 
not created his philosophical tendency, he can at 
best or worst but direct or modify it. If the 
philosophical tendency is not rightly cultivated 
and developed, it is to the detriment and injury 
of human nature. In this, as in other things in 
philosophy, what is first and deepest in the order 
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of nature, is lowest and laat in the order of human 
knowledge and practice. 

m. Metaphysical study is a hig^ educational 
power, and as such it is neceoaary to the advance- 
ment of the human mind and society at large. 
The human mind increases in strength and vigour 
hy exercise ; it is preserved in %ealth and power 
by constant vigorous activity. Philosophy is a field 
of intellectuid gymnastics, which call into skilful 
and earnest play all the powers of the mind. If 
metaphysics was no longer an object of pursuit, 
society would grow tamer, feebler, more ignorant, 
and less independent. 'Hiere is bo other form of 
study that could supply the lack of this. Its 
objects are profound, numerous, and lofty; yet it 
demands sueh nice^ of sifting and analysis, that 
it imparts refineness te the mind, while at the 
same time'it gives breadth, power, and profundity. 
It ia not as evil, bat an advantage to society, to 
have abundance of educational means and powers; 
in this way alt are rerealefl ; all -parts and 
sides are thus touched, developed, and polished. 
The means of educational development sfaonld 
correspond vrith lie objects of knowledge, the 
end of life, and the powers and resources of the 
mind : these are counterparts in life, and go 
together. 

Society might dispense with some subsidiary or 
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circumstantial powers and means without suffering 
hmch loss ; but not so with an essential department 
at the root of natural existence, as metaphysics ia. 
It may be said that society generally neither 
study nor care for metaphysics; and what benefit 
can it be? All are not growers of com, but 
all must have bread ; the majority never ploughj 
and would dislike it, yet there must be the plough- 
ing to keep alive society. Society lives iu its 
various departments by the skill and toil of the 
few : and if those departments which the few 
carry on and manage were to stop, all would soon 
feel the loss. Only few produce mental food to 
society, and lead her on into intellectual advance- 
ment and triumph : if they failed, or gave up that 
high service, society at large would feel the need, 
and could not advance in her vaeful and happy 
progress. 
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HEUFHT8IC8 iSO TEE BIBLE. 

The Bible among Chmtians is made the final 
authoritative criterion of every opinion and actioii. 
But there is nothing more common, than to make 
the Bible speak a langaage it never meant, and 
to utter dogmas it never contained. Men are ao 
blinded by their own opinions and party views, 
when they think and express themselves as defended 
and sDpported by the Bible, that it is often nothing 
more than the reflection of their own opinions, in 
their interpretation. The book which is intended 
to rectify human opinions and purity corrupt sen- 
timents and motives, is made the greatest support 
of false opinions, and scapegoat of groundless 
fancies, of any other. The loftiness of the book, 
and the greatness of its authority, make it a de- 
sirable thing to affect respect for and prize its 
testimony. 

The Bible is made by some the class<book of 
natural and general science, and whatever does not 
literally accord with it scientifieaUy, is not in their 
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Opinion correct. This is taking the Bible beyond 
its intended and professed bonndaries ; it also con- 
tracts the path and liberty of science within too 
narrow a limit. If the Bible could be made the 
class-book of science simply as snch, it would 
be a great nusfortane to its authority ; for it is 
clear that it is not, by the clearest evidence and 
demonstrations. The Bible is a book of great moral 
truth, intended to govern the motives, the thoughts, 
the feelings, and the actions of men. It is a book of 
vital food for the spiritual nature of man, and a 
rale to regulate the relations and lives of men. 

It is enongh for science to know, that the Bible 
does not flatly contradict and oppose its discoveries 
and detail ; and that the motives of its promoters, 
and its results relative to the common good and 
advancement of truth, are in accordance with its 
principles and laws. From the afBnity of relation, 
the Bible stands in closer relation to some branches 
of knowledge than it does to others. It stands in 
nearer relation to the science of mind than it can 
to that of matter, because it is a moral book in- 
tended for man as a moral and intelligent being. 

A case cannot be made out that metaphysics is 
adverse to the Bible. It is easy to make a loose 
statement, that philosophy is contrary to the truth 
and spirit of the Bible, and that it undermines or 
opposes its authority, and such things; bat when 
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it is asked wheo and where? it eoDDot be defi- 
nitel; and specifically shown and proved. To say 
that philosophers have been often against the Bible 
is nothing to the question; it may be that they 
wotild have been so, if they had not been philoso- 
phera quite as much in sympathy j only their philo- 
sophy gave them more skill and power, hence their 
opposition more felt and dangerous. And it oflen 
happens that the views of philosophers, when oaa- 
sidered to be against the Bible, are much more 
against the conventional views of men and parties 
relative to the Bible, than they are against the 
book itself. When hnman arguments and party 
views are opposed, it is enough to raise the cry in 
many quarters, that the Bible is opposed, and 
religion is in danger ; and without much of impar- 
tial examination, whether human opinions or the 
Bible is opposed, philosophy wholesale is anathe- 
matized as an execrable dangerous thing. Theolo- 
gians and commentators often quote Scripture 
against Scripture, and that to disprove the assertions 
of one another ; and yet all this is in harmony with 
the Bible, whilst surely one of two contradictions 
is always against the Bible : but any thing under 
the name of philosophy daring half so much, would 
raise the ire of all the religious party scribblers of 
the land against it. Names sway the majority of 
mankind much more than principles and truth; 
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there ib much mere of fighting for hnman opinioiu 
and conyentioos, under the sham of defending re- 
ligion and the Bible, than really there is for real 
tmth and religion, as they are in themselTes free 
from all party Tiews and prfgadice. 

Metaphysics existed in its germinal form 
before the Bible in its verbal form; and haa 
never been studied by any one of its true atu- 
deots from malice prepense to the Bible. If ever 
it appears to oppose the Bible, it is incidental 
and not intentional } it may be an apparent opposi- 
tion more than real. If ever metaphysics becomes 
opposed to the truth, it is the fault of metaphy- 
sicians more than metaphysics; and if ever it 
opposes the Bible, it is an opposition to something 
human about the Bible, and not the true and the 
Divine in it, or the wrong in the metaphysician 
himself, and not in the metaphysics. 

There is nothing in the Bible from vhich it 
can he shovn, that it opposes metaphysics in 
itself, nor yet in its studious cidtivation and 
use. The Bible speaks more about the use of 
things, than of things in themselves ; it lays down 
limits and conditions for the right use of all things, 
contrary and beyond which they become wrong 
and sinful. The Bible approves of beiogs and 
things in certain relations and conditions, whilst 
it disapproves of them in others, and the contrary. 
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As it IB poBBible to misuse and abase tlie best of 
God's giftsj so the best intellectual inBtrament and 
power may be misapplied, and made the production 
of evil rather than good ; and iu that sense dis- 
approved of, whilst in its natural and best sense 
it woidd be approved of. The Apostle (Col. ii, 8) 
speaks of philosophy, f iXotrof /«;, in a bad sense, as 
a thing capable of being abused ; and, when so 
misapplied, to be avoided by simple and unsos- 
picious Christians. 

Not only the Bible does not oppose metaphy- 
sical science, but the metaphysical elemeot perv adea 
it, and it cannot fully be understood and inter- 
preted without it. 1. Many of the terms used in 
the Scriptures are metaphysical, and cannot be 
thought of without metaphysical sympathy and 
reasoning being produced; and cannot be inter- 
preted without metaphysical power. God, spirit, 
creator, governor, creation, cause, effect, truth, 
thought, conscience, vUnd, soul, regeneration, in- 
flaence, power, etertdly, everlasting, time, space, 
iajimte, omnipresent, unchangeable, almighty, ever- 
lasting, these, and a large number besides, involve . 
in their simplest meaning the metaphysical ele- 
ment, and cannot be thought of without it, 2. 
The objects-matter of the Bible are necessarily 
metaphysical in their character, notions, and sur- 
roandings. The vnfinite, the invisible world, reve- 
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biHan, miracles, Divine government, the influence of 
apirit upon spirit, redemption, the existence and 
cause of evil, the relation of things and beings, hap- 
piness and misery, man's immortality, faith, love, 
hope, and heaven: — theae involve the metaphyeical 
element, and cannot be approached without it. 
3. Some books and portioDs of the Bible are tho- 
roughly metaphysical in their teudeacy, sympathv, 
and reaaoning. Is it possible to read the books of 
Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Isaiah, and the 
Prophets generally, without being convinced of this? 
The Gospels are pervaded by the Bame element ; 
the Epistle to the Romans, and all the Epistles of 
Paul, especially those to the Ephesiana, Philippians, 
and the Colossians. Never was a more meta- 
physical writer than the Apostle Paul ; take the 
eighth chapter of Bo mans, and the fifteenth 
of 1st Corinthians as an example of this; and 
the same, more or less, pervades the whole of his 
writings. It was in the depth ofthe man, and it came 
out in every thing he said and wrote ; it was wor- 
thy his superior grandeur, withont it he could not 
have been the great Apostle and the powerful writer 
he was. 4. The comprehensive principles and end 
of metaphysics are everywhere recommended in 
the Bible, even on the high grounds of need and 
du(^. Reilectiou on the laws and works of God 
is recommended everywhere; the search after 
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knowledge is constantly ur^ed and encouraged; 
the testing of things, and the seeking of truth, are 
applauded and shown as needful everywhere through 
the volume. The inquiry into the relations, the 
causes, the laws, and the results of beings and 
things, are involved indirectly in the truths incul- 
cated in the Bible, as well as directly and repeat- 
edly recomniended verbally. 

It would be easy to quote pages &om the Bible, 
to verify the foregoing remarks ; but this is diffi- 
cult irom their number, and partially needless to 
all the readers that may look into these pages, 
for such passages will be known to them. Indeed, > 
to enter into minute detail, would require both a 
longer time and a larger space than I can afford to 
it ; the intention of the chapter is suggestive, and 
not exhaustive. 
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As every atom belongs to'and serves the whole 
atomic universe; as every particle of light is a 
part, and serves the whole body of light ; as every 
member is a part of a body, and helps to complete 
the whole, and no body can be complete without 
all its members ; so is one branch of knowledge 
connected with, and eeseutial to the other. Some 
parts, on account of their relative position, or the 
variety or importance of the service they render, 
are greatly more important then others, hence 
more essential and needful. 

If the science of mind is at all any part of the 
great system of knowledge, it follows that it has 
its parts to play, and that the whole would not be 
complete without it. The degree of its service 
depends upon its comprehension, its position, and 
means of usefulness, and the variety and degree of its 
service. Every form of knowledge has its own spe- 
cial objects- matter, and must be specially adapted 
L 2 
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for them ; it has also its universal relation as a part 
of the whole, which it serves indirectly, in the 
degree of its relation, means, and power. Every 
form of knowledge has its more particular and 
professed husiness : at the same time, every thing 
stands related to the whole, and helps to complete 
it. 

There are some particular branches of know- 
ledge to which the science of mind is specially 
connected. The relation between things is mediate 
or immediate, near or remote, common or special ; 
there is a relation between the most extreme 
things, but it is reacted and dependent npon 
various mediate links and conditions. While meta- 
physics stands related to the whole body of know- 
ledge, it stands nearer to some parts than it does 
to others, 

I. Metaphysics stands in intimate relation to 
theology. Theology reaches its systematic aim 
either through the objects and laws of nature, 
or through the truths and light of revelation ; 
hence it is called natural or revealed. 

The object-matter of theology is God, in His 
nature, and His design, will, and laws, towards 
men and the universe. Theology is absolutely a 
science of mind, and that in the loftiest and most 
sacred sense. It treats of the Divine mind, 
relative to human interest and destiny ; hence it 
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comprehends universitl iDtelligeQce, law, aod order. 
Mental science opens the door and leads on theo- 
I'^gy! i^ strengthens the mind for its successfnl 
pursuit, and feeds and supports its premises and 
bulwarks. It is difficult to think, how theology 
can exist and be defended, without some know- 
ledge ofthekwsof cause, of being, and of thought 
Philosophy and theology are two sisters, having 
their origin in one source, their conyerse about 
common objects, and their aim and results in the 
same ultimate conclnsions. They are intended to 
serve each other in their career, to rectify each other 
in their inadvertencies, and to support each other 
in their common and truthful conclusions. From 
the nature and order of things, theology is more 
dependent as a science U]>on philosophy, than 
philosophy is upon theology ; because it is vrider 
in its range, freer in its action, richer in its means 
and resources of illustration and defence. Philo- 
sophy existed before systematic theology had any 
form ; it is based upon the fact of mind and Gome 
final cause behind its very first premises, and la 
defended by its skill and inatruments. Theology 
and philosophy go a long way together, having 
common sympathy and end, — truth, and common 
happiuess. Theology is more of a statement, 
according to certain formulie and supposed re- 
vealed truths } philosophy is more of a search after 
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truth, without any aSBumptiou or prescription of 
infallible record whatever. Theology is limited 
within a written record; hence dogmatic and 
narrow, as iuterpreted hy human system ; philo- 
sophy is bounded by no writtoi record, it sinks 
into the deep, and ascends to the lofty places of 
the universe, searches out mysteries, and traverses 
the invisible and the unknown infinitude of mind 
and space. The Bible is the test of the theologian, 
consciousness that of the philosopher. 

Theology is more conservative in its spirit and 
tendency than philosophy, because the comple- 
ment of its truths is revealed ; hence the philoso- 
pher is more liberal in his views, and universal in 
his sympathies and researches, than the theolo- 
gian. The theologian believes himself as having 
found all ; the philosopher believes himself as 
having found nothing fnlly. The theologian is 
satisfied with the light and truths he has; the 
philosopher ever sighs and searches for more light 
and truth. The theologian is ever in danger of 
becoming narrow, illiberal, aud despotic in thought 
and assumption; and the mere acquaintance vrith 
theology, aud nothing else, will almost surely lead 
to such undesirable results. The metaphysician i& 
in danger of becoming too speculative, sceptical, 
and confident in the power and light of reason. 
Theology may be of good service to the meta- 
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physician to modify his speculatioo, and show him 
that tbere is Bomething higher than human reason 
in the universe : it may preserve irom scepticism 
and despair. Philosophy may serve the theologian, 
by giving him broader and more catholic views 
of God, men, and truth; it may preserve from 
assumptions infallibility, the pharisaical boast of 
orthodoxy, and the loud anathemas gainst all 
views and things, except those of the narrow 
dogma or adopted party. 

One thing is certain that the Divine voice in 
words is not different irom that in works ; and if 
they be rightly interpreted, the conclusion will be 
one. But true philosophy is often a very different 
thing from the opinions of philosophers; so is 
true theology, from theologians. It is not a 
discord between theology and philosophy that 
causes collision ; but a want of harmony of thought 
and feeling between theologians and philosophers. 
There is nothing in the nature, tendency, and 
intention of philosophy and theology antagonistic 
to each other : both perfectly agree in themselves, 
in their special functions, and yet in their common 
service and end. The echo of Divine reason must 
be tbe same in consciousness, as it is in true 
revelation : rightly read, they will harmoniously 
agree. 

2. Philosophy stands also nearly related to 
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politics. In all walks of knowledge tbere are 
some thiugs common and alike to them all ; wliich 
caimot be acquired without the same qualifications. 
It is a condition in all alike, that the mind must 
a qnlre a certain acutenese and vigour before any 
ot them can be pursued with effective results. 
These, philosophy imparts to the mind, which is 
the one common power in the pursuit and dis- 
covery of all knowledge. But every form of 
knowledge has something peculiar to itself in it, 
which requires special qualiiication to its right 
performance. Politics has a common work and 
object; it has also its special work, and the way 
of doing it. It views and deals with man ae a 
rational responsible being ; it is true that it views 
man on his material side as well, but always 
through his higher nature — the mental. In 
enacting and admioistenng laws, man is viewed as 
a being of intelligence, will, and conscience. 
Before laws of reason and equity, anitable to 
man as a being of reason, of limit, of conditions, 
and states, can be correctly enacted, and justly 
administered, it is needful to know something of 
the nature of such a being; this mental science is 
the best instrument to impart. 

In order to carry out the work of politics 
rightly and faithfully, the politician is under the 
necessity to know sometbing of causes and effects ; 
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of laws anil relations; of the human iiitellectj 
passion, conscience, and will ; of mental idio- 
Byncraaies; of differences and likenesses; of 
human motives and actions; of the natnrc of 
truth and falsehood ; the cause of happiness and 
misery ; and of human ability in certain conditions, 
and his inability in others. The want of knowing 
the hmnan mind better is one reason that so many 
laws are enacted, so unnatural to the nature of 
man, and so unreasonable in their requirements 
and provision, hence opposed often by revolution, 
and repealed by force, or by higher reason. It 
will be a happy event for people and countries, 
when their legislators will study more, and under- 
stand better, the laws of mind ; then better laws 
will be enacted, and greater stability established. 
Before any man aspires to be a maker of laws for 
his fellow men, he ought at least to have this 
qoalification in a superior degree, — the knotvledge 
of menial »cience. If legislators made it their 
business to know themselves better, we should 
have fewer legislators, but far better in quality ; 
juster laws ; happier countries ; more satisfied 
people ; and more stable institutions. Instead of 
the circumstantial and conventional qualifications, 
this would be both real, superior, and of universal 
advantage. 

8. General jurisprudence stands nearly related 
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and greati; indebted to the Bcience of mind. All 
things which belong to man, are studied directly 
or indirectly in reference to him. They are thus 
studied in themselves, or in man himself; for a 
knowledge of him is to know the counterparts of 
his being. 

Jurisprudence has men in view, in certain rela- 
tions, and under special conditions ; if thon rela- 
tions and conditions did not exist, there could be 
no such system as jurisprudence. (1.) Itviewsman 
as subject of law. (2.) As free and capable of 
moral and responsible action. (3.) As a being of 
purposes and motives. (4.) As a being of various 
relations. (6.) As a being in a condition of 
doiog wrong, and of being wronged. (6.) As a 
being of merit or demerit, according to the nature 
of his actions. Not only is mental philosophy an 
assistance to jurisprudence, but an essential 
necessity to its right understanding and practice. 
To study jurispradence in theories apart from men, 
is often nothing better than legal dogmas, without 
either fitness, truth, or reason; but when the 
higher nature and relations of man are studied, 
true and righteous jariaprudenee is understood; 
for all are for him, and whatever answers his 
wants and relations is Gt and true. No one can ad- 
vance or practise jurispradence on an enlightened 
ground, without a knowledge of mental science. 
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4. There ia a near relation between the science 
of miad, and that department of knowledge which 
treats of disease and remedy — the healing art. It 
is undeniable that there is a very near union be- 
tween the mind and the body, and many of the 
diseases of the body proceed from the influence of 
the mind over the material oi^anism. It is needful 
for the medical student to understand something 
of the laws, emotions, aod power of the mind, in 
order to know more accurately what kinds of dis- 
eases are more particularly produced by the power 
of the mind over the body, and the way and the 
degree they are thus produced. A knowledge of 
the laws of mind would often simplify and solve 
many perplexed and complicated cases, and be the 
means, in many instances, to suggest the true 
remedy, and, iu all cases, of preventing many and 
injurious prescriptions. For the want of this 
power, the medical practitioner is deprived of the 
skill and power he might and ought to have j and 
not unfrequently he mistakes and fails, where he 
might be right and successful. Ignorance of the 
laws of mind and their influence upon the body, 
misleads the medical practitioner often beyond his 
legitimate boundaries, to wander amidst strange 
rocks and bewildering paths; and this is all the 
more intolerable in a guide who should know 
something of the way, and that when life is in 
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qoestion. The importance of the functioa of the 
medical practitioner demaDda at his hands this 
knowledge, and all others which increase his skill 
and power ; he has to do with health and affliction, 
with life and death. He owes this knowledge to 
himself, and to all those who put themselveH in hia 
hands. 

By the exclusive study of the bodily organs in 
their anatomical and physiological forms, no won- 
der that the medical student so often becomes a 
materialist. A knowledge of mental philosophy, 
would be a kind of equipoise and a preservative 
power, ^m that low and dull materialism so often 
complained of as prevalent among medical students. 
For the want of this knowledge, it is not unfre- 
quent that mental diseaBes are treated as physical 
ones : hence injury is done, and unhappy results 
follow. Mental philosophy to the medical student 
is a common benefit to society ; it increases hia 
resources, skill, and power, and makes him more 
able to administer his important function to the 
good and happiness of all patients. 

6. Metaphysics stands related to history; and 
that in such a degree, that history cannot be 
successfully studied and fuUy written without it. 
If history has to account for phenomena, actions, 
and revolutions, in their causes and results; and if 
mind is involved in these, and is the leading 
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agent ia all, then it is needful, in order to have a 
full and fiutbful record, to study the laws and 
phenomena of mind. Much of history is insipidly 
and superficially written ; and one reasou is, the 
want of profounder knowledge, on the part of the 
writers, of mental philosophy. History, if faithful, 
is more a history of thought and motives, than of 
mechanism and material forms and appearances. 
The historian has perpetually to trace things to 
their actlTe and motive source ; he has constantly 
to analyse thoughts and motives, in order to dis- 
tinguish difference and draw right deductions : 
before all this can be done effectively, the mind 
must have acquired metaphysical training and 
power. 

The historian constantly is thrown beyond the 
boundary of clear and common facts, to the ground 
of analogy and abstract reasoning; and if his- 
torians were more familiar with tbe laws of mind, 
history would be both more true and complete. 
No unphilosophical mind can write an indepen- 
dent, true, aud immortal history: there may be a 
pretty relation of events and external transactions 
written, which are pleasing to superficial readers ; 
but if unphilosophically written, it is not deep and 
faithful enough to be immortal. The most philo- 
sophic histories of the past live and are admired ; 
the shallow, the light, and the flippant ones, are 
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neither consulted nor respected. The present 
numerous superficial histories will become eSete ; 
but the few philosophical ones will withstand the 
ravage and revolution of time, and will go down 
with honour and respect to futurity. Philosophy 
gives to history breadth, faithfulness, and truthful- 
ness, to universal law and being, which are the 
same in every age, and the sure qualities of immor> 
tality. 

6, There is a near relation between metaphysical 
science and logic. Logic is the production of me- 
taphysics, and dependent upon it for being and 
efficiency. Logic being the formal law of thought, 
is a natural offshoot of the scieoce which makes 
mind the object-matter of its study, which is 
philosophy. Logic again is an essential effective 
instrument in the pursuit of metaphysical science, 
and cannot be pursued efficiently without it. 
There is a partial dependence and service between 
the two; metaphysics depends partially upoa Ic^ic, 
logic depends entirely upon metaphysics. True 
metaphysics advances the interest of logic; true 
logic protects and guides the interest of meta- 
physics. "When the logic of people is bad, their 
metaphysics cannot be good ; when their meta- 
physics is bad, their logic is the same. They go 
together; as one fares, it shares with the other; 
if one is well off, so is the other ; if one badly off, it 
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is the case with the other. They are twins pos- 
sessing one common sympathy, they were born 
only a little after each other, they live together, 
and if one dies the other will not long survive. 
Their source is one — mind ; their end is one — the 
advancement of mind and truth. 

7. Though metaphysical and mathematical 
science differ, yet there is a near alliance and 
sympathy existing hetween the two. These two 
great iuBtruinental powers in the advancement of 
knowledge, have been perpetually set against each 
other. The mathematician has ever frowned philo- 
sophy down as vague and indefinite in its demon- 
strations and conclusions, and applauded mathe- 
matics as the only method of exact and pure 
knowledge. The metaphysician, again, has often 
denounced mathematics as a material, formal, and 
stiff thing, never able to transcend to the higher 
and nobler region of thought. Now these two 
sciences are needfol and compatible with each 
other, so that the metaphysician and the mathe- 
matician may live on good terms with each other, 
and think themselves brothers, and co-workera in 
the advancement of the work and happiness of the 
universe. 

A difference does not necessitate a contra- 
diction ; there are differences between these 
sciences, but no contradiction. Some of the 
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points of differences are the follovittg;. (1.) They 
difier in their objects-matter. The objects-matter 
of mathematics are form and magnitude ; those of 
metaphyucB are cause, mind, existence, with their 
laws and relations. (2.) Mathematics deals with 
the tangible, the visible, and the material ; hence 
a material science : metaphysics deals with pheno- 
mena, the unseen, the supernatural ; hence a more 
spiritnal and a superior science. (3.) Mathematics 
is mechanical in its operation ; it has but one 
path, and all must do precisely as they are bidden, 
or tbey surely will get wrong: metaphysics is 
more free and rational; and allows her disciples 
greater range and liberty to seek truth and evi- 
dence. (4.) The tendency of mathematics is to 
materialize, formulize, aud stereotype thought; 
the tendency of metaphysics is to spiritualize, 
liberalize, expand, and diversify thought. (5.) The 
work of mathematics is more limited; it is to 
settle the material problems of the material uni- 
verse; and, if that is ever done, its work will be 
over: but metaphysics deals in the infinite, it 
deals with dateless cause and being, and with end- 
less existence. Hence, its work will never end, 
because its objects are illimitable. (6.) Philosophy 
existed before mathematics ; and gave existence to 
the latter. Men always philosophized, and their 
philosophical broodings about the material universe 
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gave existence to mathemRtics. Mathematics was 
created by philosophy as an instrnment to be used 
for her service; but the child since has often 
raised its heels against its more Teaerable and 
worthy parent. 

But there are points of resemblance as well as 
of difierence. (1.) The mental processes in the 
prosecatioQ of both are very much alike; — the 
analytical, and the synthetical. (3.) Both aim at 
common ultimate ends, — the education of the 
mind and the acquirement of truth and know- 
ledge. They reign over different empires, and 
have their individual function and business: but 
they may dwell and commnne with each other in 
peace and harmony as mother aud child ; and as 
the visible and the invisible do in our persons, and 
in the universe. (3.) They both require the same 
qualification of mind in strength and perfection to 
make any proficiency in their knowledge. The 
first metaphysician would be also the first mathe- 
matician, if he turned fully his attention that way ; 
so would ite first mathematician in metaphysics : 
and no one but the first-class power of miud can 
be great and first in either. They are linked 
together and cannot be separated. They are the 
highest achievements of thought : they are com- 
mon servants of the one great aniverse. 

8. Fainting and sculpture in their theory are 
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partially dependent and obligated to meta- 
physics. The end and aim of tbeae in theory 
and practice in their relation to man is the perfect 
representation and delineation of the form and 
expreasions of the mind and body naturally, 
spontaneously J and perfectly. Inasmuch as the 
expressions and actions of the body are produced 
and governed by the thoughts, the volitiona, and 
fcRlings of the mind, they never can be under- 
stood and delineated faithfully without some know- 
ledge of the invisible mind which directs and 
governs the whole. No art that is not faithful 
to the deeper being and laws of human nature, 
can stand the test of severe and true criticism, 
and the ravage and the forces of time, because 
deficient in truth, naturalness, and compre- 
hensiveness, 

9. Poetry owes much to metaphysics. The end 
of poetry is, to express things in their true nature, 
relation, and law, according to the harmony of 
sound and pleasing sensibility. It is the inspiring 
of true thought, with the fire of feeling, sponta- 
neity of expression, harmony of sound, and unity 
of design. Mind must always be the chief object- 
matter of poetry, as well as the mighty and skilfdl 
power which produces it. There are four things 
requisite to constitute real poetry, — true and 
comprehensive conception, harmony of sound. 
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purity of expreBsion, and spontaoeouBj deep, and 
pure feeling. 

No one can espresB the various powers, re- 
sourceB, Busceptibilitles, processes, and actions of 
mind, without Bome knowledge of its nature, laws, 
and conditions. No one can please, nor hold a 
long and a mighty iniluence over the mind of 
others, unless he is faithful to its character and 
laws. Utility, power, and immutability, are in 
truth and faithfulness, and whatever has not these 
qualities, must ultimately die, though other things 
which possess these, may share the same mournful 
fate ; but the true and the faithful have a. chance to 
live, and they have also truth on their side ; but the 
untrue and the unfaithful have law and all against 
their existence, which make it impossible for 
them to remain always. The order of God is 
against the untrue and the unfaithful in knowledge 
and art, as well as in life, which make it impossi- 
ble for them to remain in immortal acceptance and 
reverence. This is proved historically, as well as 
deductivelyon the ground of abstract truth, equality, 
and analogy. The great metaphysical poets have 
come down to ns; at least those which have come 
down are moBt abstruse, and they are read and 
admired partially on that ground. Would Homer 
have retained his power ; would Virgil be fresh and 
virgin; would Dante still impress us with awful 
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grandeufj bat for their metaphysical element? 
Abetract the metapbysieB of Shakespeare, and all 
bis life, eccentricitj, beauty, and power, are for ever 
gone, Milton would never have written Paradise 
Lost, but for his metaphysical broodings aud 
sympathy; and take away this element, aud it will 
be no longer the splendid production of Milton, 
neither will it any longer sway universal mind. The 
chief power and charm of Wordsworth is in his 
philosophical sympathies and touches : so is it the 
case in a high degree iu Tennyson. Many more, 
of somewhat less magnitude and grandeur, might 
be mentioned, both ancient and modem, who have 
gained and retained their power, because of their 
truthfulness and faithfulness to the nature and 
laws of mind. So long as man is faithful to him- 
self and the nearest and deepest laws of his 
nature, it cannot be otherwise ; as he advances in 
true knowledge qf himself, he must accept what 
is faithful to hie nature, and refuse and despise 
the contrary. 

It may appear as a paradox, to say, that true 
and great poetry grows in the soil of true philoso- 
phy, yet it is true both to the law of things and 
history. The superficial in thought can never be 
splendid in poetry ; the untrue and narrow in 
conception, can never he great and grand in poetry. 
Inspire the deep with poetical fire, it will be both 
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Io% and splendid ; give harmoay of sound and 
beauty of form to the metaphysical sympathies 
aod thoughts of the mindj there will flow out of it 
glorious and immortal poetry, 

10. The science of ethics stands in near relation 
and dependence to metaphyBics. Ethics is a science 
of the mind in certain of its relations and syrapa< 
thies. Ethics is a science of the human will and 
motives, in relation with their expressions and 
actions. The science of ethics all through refers 
to a rational and accountable nature; yet, its 
immediate objects are those powers which imme- 
diately produce and govern them. These powers, — 
the will, the motives, and the affections, are powers 
of the mind under certain conditions and modifica- 
tions, and are known through the expressions of the 
mind. Ethics can never be possible, bnt on the 
groood of mind; it cannot be understood and 
enforced, but through the philosophy of mind. 
Things must be studied and understood through 
their laws, their relations, and their dependents : 
80 must ethical science be understood through meta- 
physics, which is the science of mind and universal 
being. 

11. Mental science is nearly related to religion, 
and capable to render to it the greatest service. 
Religion is a broader thing than theology : whilst 
theology views religion theoretically, and as such 
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presented to the hnmaii intellect, religion com- 
prehendB both the reason, the heart, and the life 
of its subjects. Beligion does not exclude the 
theory, but is based upon it; but it goes beyond 
and deeper, and is more real and powerful than a 
theory can be. 

Both the danger, power, and happiness of 
religion, is in the fact, that it nnitea with, and 
roots in human feeling. The chief danger in 
religion is, deception and delusion ; and this for 
want of higher and correcter knowledge of the 
mind, and its laws, and dependents. The dangers 
and extremes are of two kinds ; — fanaticism, 
depression : one is in aerial delusive region, the 
other is in the region of fog and doubt. Both of 
these conditions proceed from a want of higher 
knowledge of the mind ; a more correct knowledge 
of the philosophy of the mind, would oftm cure 
both : it would be the means of comfort to the 
depressed, and undeceive the fanatist. So long 
as mental science ia divorced from religion, and 
considered antagonistic to it ; so long will religion 
itself be a danger and in danger, and men deluded 
and depressed, ignorant of their privileges, rela- 
tions, and conditions. No one can fully understand 
the state of his mind, unless be knows something 
of the laws and phenomena of mind. 
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To say that there are dangers arotmd meta- 
physics, is the same as may be said of every other 
good thing. What b there without dangers in 
some way or other connected with it in this world 
of darkness, of wrong, and of folly ? Every form 
of knowledge has some particular forms of dangers, 
to which it may be paahed, or lead uato : even reli- 
gion itself has its varioua and great dangers 
sroaud all its truths, duties, and blessiDgs ; enough 
to testify the goodness and excellency of any- 
thing, if it is not inherently dangerous in itself, 
and mitnrally and unavoidably leads to dangers 
and rain. 

No one can help many dangers that may sur- 
round his path ; if the path be true in itself, and 
the motives and means used right ones, the path 
in itself is right, and no one should discourage the 
traveller from walking in it. Many good things are 
in danger from the imperfect relations and asao- 
dations of this state of things, and the want of 
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proper qualifications in the use of them, or the 
tendency to folly and error of the agent. 

The path of knowledge in this world is like a 
stranger in a strange coontiy withont either map, 
finger-posts, or milestones to direct his path, and 
guard bim on the right track. He is left very 
much to himself; he has to consult stars, and all 
he meets with ; and, after all his inquiries, he is left 
much to himself. Or it may be compared to a 
mariner on the sea, in constant danger from 
rocks, reefs, shoals, fogs, waves and tempests, and 
that without knowledge of the route, latitude, and 
charts, and the proper instruments for such a 
condition. The trareller and the mariner have to 
use all in their power to reach the end of their 
journey safely ; and if they succeed under such 
conditions, it is a matter of wonder and gratitude. 
But if they neglect tbe few meuis in their bands, 
no one blames the journey and tbe voyage, bat 
tbeir neglect, or the condition in which tbey were 
placed. Not only man is in a dangerous condi- 
tion, but there is a positive tendency in man in 
his career after truth, to neglect the true means, 
and go after the vain and tbe wrong. 

In tbe hand of man, the most innocent thing 
becomes dangerous; and tbe most needful and 
bene&cial in itself, the means of misery and of 
death. Fire is a good thing in itself; but it may 
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be nmde, in the haad of hnman natnre and wick- 
edneas, a most destructive instrument. Books are 
useful and needM things in themselves j but 
often they are the channels of wrong impression 
and falsehood. A hundred things may be named 
as good and essentially needful in themselves, yet 
in the hand of man they become bad and dan- 
gerons ; and if philosophy were not capable of the 
same abusCj it wonld be both unaccountable and 
incredible. The better anything is, greater is its 
danger of being abused by man : because the sym- 
pathy and motives of men are often below the 
level of a very pure good thing; and if abused at all, 
by the extreme contrast it appears all the greater 
evil, and is really bo. A wise thing, if abused, is 
all the greater foolishness j and a lofty thing, if it 
falls, has a greater fall and crash, than a lower 
and a meaner thing. Philosophy, if it is made an 
instrument of abuse at all, becomes more danger- 
ous because of its snperior power ; and appears all 
the more visible and extreme, on account of its 
inherent excellency and superiority of power. 

Philosophy must be viewed in two ways, — as a 
thing which influences the minds and lives of 
men, and as a thing acted upon and moulded 
by men. It is a thing developed and re- 
duced into system by human minds. On the 
other hand, it is an instrument which developes 
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and perfects the lnunan miod in skill and power 
in the search after tmth. The danger of philo- 
sophy may be either to itself, or to others, as 
we view and consider it. As an object, it may 
be miBconceived, maltreated, wrongly formed and 
corrupted ; aa a power, it may mislead, deform, 
and injure those whom it thus moulds and 
governs. These are two different inquiries ; yet 
they bear au iutimate necessaiy relation to each 
other. If philosophy is corrupted as an object, it 
cannot but injure as an instrumental power: 
again, if its influence upon its subjects is naturally 
and necessarily an evil one, the same influence has 
a reflex upon itself. 

First, What are the dangers philosophy is 
exposed to as an object, if any ? In this respect 
philosophy does not escape the lot of all things in 
this life. All good and innocent things are in 
danger from some source, in one way or other. The 
happiest prospect may be blighted, the purest 
flower may be destroyed, the noblest organism 
may be deformed, and the most usefnl life may be 
spoiled and maltreated. For this an object is not 
responsible itself, others must answer for the mis- 
doing. Perhaps in no department of knowledge 
is the famous saying of Pope, that a little learning 
is a dangerous thing, more applicable than in that 
of philosophy ; for the reasons that its powers are so 
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great ; tlie resonrcea required to nnderBtand and 
appreciate it so varioua ; and do one can be a com- 
petent judge of its truth and value, unless he grasps 
the whole, and that from all points in all possible 
relations. 

There are various ways in which it is possible to 
inSict injury upon the purity and simplicity of all 
forms of knowledge, bo upon philosophy the same. 
1. One way is, by mixing with its truths mere 
human opinion, so that in the long run traditional 
elements are eBtablished, and become more pro- 
minent and powerfol thaoi the demonstrative and 
true. 3. It is possible to make it the end of 
hnman thought and purpose, rather than the 
means and condition to advance and cultivate the 
human mind : making it a kind of an absolute 
idea, rather than the path to the true altar, and 
the ladder to the one God and truth. 3. Or 
making it the shelter of prejudice or sectarianism; 
for there may be party and dc^matical theories in 
philosophy as there are in religion. When party 
views and dogmatical theories are grafted on pre- 
tended philosophy, and sheltered by its name and 
power, they become invulnerable ; and human 
advancement an impossibility. Such are a few of 
the ways mental science is in danger, viewing it 
objectiTely, and has even thus suffered at the hand 
of men repeatedly. 
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Secondly, Is philosophy in danger as an instrn- 
iDental power? if it is, in what way, and what ia 
it? Philosophy is a great power wielded by the 
human intellect ; intended to advance the intereet 
of naan, but capable of being abused into au 
instrament of deformity and injury. In order to 
avoid this danger and to the right use of this 
splendid instrument, it is needful to know the cha- 
racter of the danger, and where it lies. It is not 
an unconditional necessity, but a thing that may 
be avoided and cured by knowledge of the wrong 
aod right ; and practise one, and avoid the other. 

The danger of philosophy is common to all sub- 
lunary things. Money is made to facilitate the com- 
fort and advancement of mankind ; but often by the 
use which is made of it, the advancement and 
happiness of the race are obstructed by it. Light 
is good, and intended to serve virtue, and in all 
ways increase the happiness and advance the inter- 
ests of the whole universe ; but in the hand of 
man it is made to serve his selfish cupidity, and 
corrupt and mean purposes. 

1. One of the dangers of philosophy is, of being 
made an instrument in the hand of man to spread 
and support human creeds and opinions, so that by 
its assistance they become more potent and invulne- 
rable. Often has philosophy been thus degraded 
into a mean instrument to perpetuate darkness 
and wrong, instead of carrying out her original 
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and natural mission, discoTering trutli, spreading 
light, knowledge, and liberty, in her train every- 
where among men. The moment philosophy is 
thus degraded to support and spread humau creeds 
and opinions, it is deprived of its liberty, dignity, 
and high end and position, and is no longer 
worthy of the name. 

2. Philosophy may be also in danger of devoting 
her energy, or amuaing herself on trivial questions 
which are in themselves of little or of no import- 
ance to mankind ; or spending her energies over 
questions which are not within the province of 
human knowledge to understand in this world ; and 
if known would not promote man's usefulness or 
happiness. The history of philosophy in the 
Middle Ages, and of the Alexandrian Schools of 
Philosophy, shows without a doubt the possibility 
at least of this result. 

S. It may be mentioned as another possible 
result which philosophy may fall into, the mag- 
nifying of human reason above its true level. 
Philosophy is a system of reason; it begins and 
ends with reason. There is a tendency in the zeal 
of men to push opinions and theories to extremes. 
The objects of our pleasure and ambition are in 
danger of being magnified at the expense of other 
things, — such is reason with the philosopher. Some 
religious systems depreciate human reason, and 
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make it a worse and a feebler thing than it is. 
Now, of the two extremes, it is better and more 
hopeii]l for mankind to magnify human reason, 
than always to depreciate its power, and discourage 
its action. To depreciate human reason is dia- 
couraging and enfeebling ; to magnify it is both 
encouragiDg aad strengthening. Reason is the 
beat thing we have j it should be fed and encou' 
raged, directed and cultivated, for the advancement 
of the universe, the good of man himself, and the 
honour of God. 

It is an unwarrantable conclusion to say, that 
philosophy, even in her extreme magnifying of 
human reason, leads to direct and necessary infi- 
delity. The magnifying of reason in man does not 
logically lead to the conclusion, that there is no 
higher reason; it rather exalts our view of the 
infinite reason in the Divine. Unless philosophy 
dei6eB human reason and makes it absolute and 
final, it cannot lead to infidelity, but the contrary. 
Nothing bat unnatural and strained conclusion 
can assert, that a system of human reason leads 
necessarily to infidelity. It may lead to rationalism, 
and rationalism criticize the religious systems of 
men, and find them wanting; but the rationalist may 
be as devout and sincere in his attachment to truth, 
God, and His government, as the most religious 
zealot, and that, in bis own view, on a higher and 
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more reasonable ground. It may become a system 
of pure reason, hence of pure criticism : it may 
criticize the Bible, and even find it, according to 
its own standard, wanting : it does not follow even 
tben that it is really infidel ; it may even under 
that condition be true in its faith and allegiance 
to God, the infinite Source of truth and reason. 
There is an infinite tendency in the religious sya- 
tems of men of every age and party, to make all 
men who dare to criticize the common dogmas of 
hereditary beliefs, infidels ; hence philosophers 
will be always liable to be thus accused, because 
they dare to think independently, and criticize 
freely the opinions of men. So long as men will thus 
narrowly and uncharitably accuse one another of 
infidelity, because they think and reason above 
their fellows, it will never go well with human 
reason, religion, and society. 

But the danger in magnifying human reason too 
highly is, to refiise brighter light, which is higher 
and beyond the province of reason to discover, which 
withal may agree with human reason, as the beast 
threes with man,only different in the scale of degree. 
To make human reason the absolute test of belief, is 
as unpbilosophical as it is incorrect in logic and ex- 
perience : we every day in life meet things which we 
cannot understand and explain, and philosophy it< 
self ends her journey in eulightened ignorance. 
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4. From tte fact of the HOvereign Buperiority of 
philosophy, she is in danger of becomiag too in- 
fallible in tone, and absolute in her concluBions, 
It is in the nature of all things, as they rise in 
power and resources, to exercise, unless checked, 
an absolute sway and indisputable right to dictate 
and govern. Philosophy requires always to re- 
mind herself, that human reason is at best a 
fallible thing, and the best conclusions in human 
reasoning may be at fault. She will always need to 
exercise much patience and pity over the common 
dulness of mankind generally. She must be bum- 
ble on one hand, and patient and forbearing on 
the other. 

Philosophy may become dogmatical as well as 
theology ; when that is the case, it forgets its 
function, and is no longer philosophy ; and becomes 
injurious in its education upon man, instead of 
beneficial to his powers, happiness, and usefulness. 
The vocation of philosophy is to strengthen, ex- 
pand, and correct the human intellect, and that by 
exercise in true and lofty subjects, and enlightened 
and faithful guidance. When philosophy makes 
systems synonymous with truth, definitions as in- 
fallible axioms, and conclusions as true beyond 
doubt and improvement ; it shuts up the path 
of progress, makes reasoning useless, and settles 
down in ease as if all the work were done. In 
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such a conditioii, her inflaence woald be enfeebling 
and disastrona, upon all her disciples. Such a 
pass is only possible, not probable, to &11 upon the 
whole to the lot of philosophy ; it is adverse to its 
very nature and intention, and there will be al- 
ways some splendid spirits, who will break through 
human conclusions, and test truth by a higher law 
and surer criterion. There will be always some 
Minerva in philosophy to test and lead the human 
intellect to some olivelike freshness, progress, and 
Tictory. 
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CHAPTER VIT. 

THE ESCOrRAGEMEKTS AND DISCOURIGBHENTS WHICH MEET 
THE 8TUDEKT OF METAPHYSICS. 

Things viewed in different relatioos and aspects, 
affect OS variously and differently ; they often 
present themselves discouragiagly and encoorag- 
ingly to our view at the same time ; viewing the 
spiritual, the heavenly, and the eternal, in the 
light of the earthly, the material, and present 
pleasures, they appear in a discouraged light and 
aspect. Gtoodness appears disconragingly to the 
selfish and bad ; labour ia without attraction, and 
a trouble, to the idle ; culture and knowledge have 
their discouraging aspects to the sensualist, the 
materialist, and the slothful j whilst to others, of 
different views and sympathies, they appear 
encouraging and attractive. 

The true and the right, when viewed through 
their true mediums and in their natural relations, 
have no discouraging aspects. When the true 
appears discouragingly to us, there is something 
wrong in our views, sentiments, or in our ground 
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and medium of spectation. The true and the 
false never correspond ; the Divine and the human 
do not always agree; some things appear ea- 
couraging to-day, but in their relation with the 
fiitare discouraging ; others full of encouragements 
in the light of the future, but discouraging in their 
present aspects and relations. There are things 
which appear full of encouragements in relation to 
earth and time, but otherwise in relation to 
heaven and eternity ; there are others which 
appear attractive and glorious in the light of 
heaven and eternity, but not so in time and 
the world. As men and relations differ, and as 
the wrong in character and relation exists as well 
as the right, what is discouraging to some in 
certain place and relation is encouraging to others, 
in different place and relation. 

There is no form of knowledge without its 
aspects of discouragement to some, and from cer- 
tiun conditions and relations in life ; indeed, the 
best and brightest thing in the world, is full of 
discouragement to some. The discouragements 
which the true and right have, is either senti- 
mental, or conventional, blind, or seltish, which can- 
not stand the test of light, nor bear to be weighed 
in an even balance. Things mnst be tested in 
their characters and resulu, and not according to 
the discouragements which they present to many. 
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In this world the good as mil at the bod has its 
diacouragements to many, and even much more. 
Discouragement is a teat of nothing but of the 
different sentiments and views which gorera 
individuals. When viewed iu reference to meta- 
jifaysical knowledge, it only ahows the different 
views and feelings of persona relative to it: its 
character and utility mnat be tested elsewhere. 

In order to understand things correctly, the 
character aud source of the encouragements and 
diacooragements must be understood. If the 
source is good and the motive right, the encourage- 
ment is good in nature, and the object of it cannot 
be wrong. Truth and reason encourage the same 
in character as themselves; the false and the 
blind encourage their kind alike. It is an evidence 
of goodness that it is encouraged by the good, an^ 
that in the degree of the knowledge aud perfection 
of the source of encouragement : so with the bad 
and the wrong. If the encouragement is rational 
and true, the thing thus encouraged cannot he 
unreasonable and false ; on the contrary, if the 
enconragement be groundless and feint, the thing 
thus encouraged cannot be strong and well 
grounded. 

It is beyond the limit and purpose of this 
chapter to speak of discouragements particularly, 
aud in detail ; the object is to point out simply 
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some of tbe leading discoiiragemeDtB aad en- 
couragements, conoected with mental science ; and 
this more as matter of suggestion than of detail. 

Encouragements and discouragements are either 
material, intellectual, political, moral, or religions. 
All are in the object or in the agent ; or in the 
relations and circumstances which are between the 
two. In their character they are either absolute 
or conditional : in relation they are either personal 
or relative. Erery form of encouragement or 
discouragement, in its intrinsic character is natural 
or conventional, circumstantial or real, in the 
nature and relation of things as they appear in 
themselves, or in the thoughts, habits, prejudices, 
and superficial conditions of men. These various 
forms of encouragements and discouragements, 
though possessing something in common, have 
withal their own peculiar features and character, 
which cannot here be fully developed into their 
legitimate detail. 

It is shown in some of the preceding pages, that 
mental science is a necessity ; hence all the discou- 
ragements which may appear against it are conven- 
tional, proceeding from habits and prejudices, which 
men have wrongly acquired. If mental science bo 
a necessity, it also follows, that it must have real 
encouragement for its prosecution ; for everything 
true has encouragements both in itself and results. 
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lodeed, it is a BufBcient escouragement to the 
true in conviction and motive, to be convinced of 
the truth of a thing, to pursue it with pleasure and 
earneatuess. His aim is loftier than human pleas- 
ing; his conviction is deeper than men's opinion. 
He does not pursue things because they are ap- 
proved of by the majority, neither does he relin- 
quish bis perseverance because the multitude 
happen to be against him. He perseveres under a 
conviction of the need, the truth, and importance 
of the thing in view ; and if he relinquishes the task, 
it is because he has received more light and dif- 
ferent convictions, or bis resources and powere have 
failed hini,hence the object unattaiued and hopeless. 

It may be mentioned as one discouragement in 
the view of many, it requires stronger powers and 
greater application in its pursuit, than in other 
branches of knowledge. The easy is pleasing to 
natural feeling, whilst the hard is irksome and 
avoided. Men prefer the surface to the depth, the 
smooth to the hard, the easily attained to the 
arduous and the difficult. In the pursuit of know- 
ledge, quality is not considered so much as quantity ; 
real value is not desired so much as ease and 
pleasure in the pursuit; ultimate results are not 
BO much a matter of calculation and motive, as 
the ease of the means and the sacrifice required in 
the acquisition. 
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The details of life in the small biogrephies of the 
day are read extensively with avidity; political 
aod commercial daily occurreaces are looked for 
and read by the million ; general history, which 
never requires high powers of intellect to read, has 
its nnmerous class of readers and students; the 
religions, sentimental, and dogmatical literature of 
every age and country, have had a large place in 
the miiids and hearts of men. Moat branches in 
material ecience do not require the highest mental 
powers and application to advance, and in some de- 
gree at least to succeed in them. Not so in mental 
science : ia order to succeed in any degree, there 
are required high power and long and great appli- 
cation. There are required piercing insight, pa- 
tient concentration, acute analysis, comprehensive 
grasp, independent thought, and high confidence in 
the laws of being and human powers. Not so in 
material science and other forme of knowledge : 
hence they attract more attention and admirers 
than this their superior sister. Mental science 
requires earnest thinking, whilst other forma of 
knowledge are acquired with moderate and leisurely 
toiling : hence many give it np in discouragement 
and despair, and turn to others more easy and 
congenial with their views and feelings. 

The result in metaphysical study is not so 
visible and immediate as in most other depart- 
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laents of labour: hence a source of discourage- 
ment to the faint snd timid student. In physical 
science, and other paths of literary toil, the re- 
sults generally are immediate and visible to all; so 
the reward is sure, and something equal to the 
effort and sacrifice made. Not so with the student 
of mental science : he has to toil without being 
recognised as a common benefactor ; he has to 
spend his efforts without seeing tangible results 
clear and distinct, as in physical science, to his 
efforts. The result of metaphysical acience ope- 
rates directly upon the mind itself, and that is not 
seen and acknowledged by men generally, accord- 
ing to its real value. Metaphysics labours deeper 
and anterior to other forms of knowledge, so 
science in general is more indebted to it than it 
will acknowledge ; for men generally concern them- 
selves about tangible results, and are careless and 
blind to the invisible operative causes behind the 
scenes. In this world the material and the tangible 
are ever appreciated above the mental and the in- 
visible ; so religion and mental science are estimated 
lower than those things which directly concern the 
material of life. 

The end and value of metaphysics are in the 
fact that they are indirect and slow in their 
result; thus their real usefulness is accom- 
plished : but this demands at the hand of 
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the student greater patience, fortitude, and per- 
severance. 

There is another diaconraging aspect in the path 
of the metaphysical student ; he has to pursue his 
work in greater isolation than most other stu- 
dents. Men generally like to work and travel in 
company, and that specially when the toil is hard 
and discouraging, and the journey far and diffi- 
cult. Men require in all the hard and needliil 
toil of life, mutual encouragement and support ; 
which they are able to give one to another. When 
toiling and travelling t(^ether, they possess the 
same aim and aspiration, and are conscious of the 
same doubts and difficulties ; whilst the lonesome 
traveller and worker are deprived of them. The 
paths to other sciences are not so difficult, and the 
work not bo hard ; the devotees are found in 
larger companies; hence, have more mutual 
intercourse and encouragement. The metaphy- 
sical student has to travel often an unknown path 
alone ; and pursue a hard work single-handed i 
he has not many companions to encourage, no 
mnltitnde of admirers to cheer him on. To pur- 
sue bis work with diligence and success, he 
requires no ordinary measure of self-posses- 
sion, determination, earnestness, and devoted 
perseverance. 

Not only has the student of metaphysics to 
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travel much alone, but he has perpetually to 
meet the suspicion and the stream of opposite 
sympathy. The vulgar generally have neither 
conteeptiou of the end and meaning of the science, 
nor any sympathy and attachment for it ; the 
leading devotees of material science, and other 
branches of learniDg generally, have a kind of sub> 
picioQ and aversion to it which they do not fail to 
shov when occasion serves. No one needs such 
independence of conviction, indomitable courage, 
and single and lohj aim, as the student of meta- 
physics. The science has fewer patrons and more 
opposition, because less understood and more 
neglected than others : for these and other reasons, 
there are higher qualifications necessary to pursue 
it successfully. 

The science of mind has peculiar encourage- 
ments to offer, as well as her discouragements to 
all her sincere and faithfid students. All true 
objects of pursuit hare attractions and encourage- 
ments in common ; but there are peculiar attrac- 
tions and inducements oSered by some, either in 
magnitude, quality, or some peculiar advantages 
and usefulness, which encourage and support the 
toil of study. Men view different objects from 
their own standpoint of spectation, and through 
the medium of their own sympathies and senti- 
ments, so that often what is peculiarly encouraging 
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and attractive to ooe is the reverse to the other. 
So long as men differ in powers, positioiia, 
interests, and feelings, and the influencea which 
mould and govern their Uvea are so widely differ- 
ent, the views and conctosione of men will be 
widely at variance, relative to certain ohjects of 
ambition and pursuit. 

As the advantages of metaphysics have been 
already partly shown in a chapter of this volume, 
it is all the less needful here to dwell at great 
length on the encouragements of the study. But 
it is not intended here, more than just to intimate in 
a few sentences the encouragements of the sub- 
ject, more as a matter of consistency and harmony 
of plan, than of absolute neeessity and exhaustive 
reasoning. 

The science of metaphysics has attraction to a 
class of miuds, because it deals with the highest 
and most difficult objects and laws of thought; 
which is in the inverse to the discouragements it 
presents to most minds. There is a class of minds 
everywhere, that is impatient of the ordinary 
routine of life; they live in different regions; 
they seek new patiis, and travel in a way peculiar 
to themselves ; and are never satisfied but among 
the diOScult, the lofty, and the unknown; like spi- 
rited boys, more venturesome than their comrades, 
climbing to dizzy places, or carrying their sports 
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beyond their sympatliiea and capabilities : or like 
enterprising men in different departments of the 
business of life, who extend their lines of opera- 
tions beyond the daring and even the thought of 
common-place men. So are certain minds ; they 
rise to dizzy altitudes; they diverge from the 
ordinary path; they sink deeper than ordinary 
thinkers ; they want to know something that has 
not been found out and known before. The force of 
their genius and the majesty of their power push 
them forward : their restless energy, their daunt- 
less spirit, their indomitable courage, their bound- 
leas resources, their lofty aim, piercing thought, 
and great power, make them unfit companions for 
the mtgority in life, and of necessity, because of 
their great superiority, they are obliged to walk 
the path of science alone. In vain you tell them 
it is dangerous, useless, prohibited by mandates 
and decrees, and waste of strength and resources. 
You cannot prevent them by all threatening or 
persuasion; they consult no plan of prudential 
etiquette ; they adhere to no circumstantial infla- 
euces; they break through all prohibition and 
Kssociational difficulties. * They follow the deep 
law of their nature ; they submit to their own 
inward mighty power j the current stream of their 
thoughts breaks over all artificial boundaries. 
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The inexbanstible character of the study is suit- 
able and an inducement to au immortal aspiration 
to pursue it. Many other fomiB of knowledge, 
either on account of their limit, or because of 
their character, may be iuperseded and left behind, 
as unfit any longer for thought and pursuit : but 
the science of mind, of cause, of being, and of 
the infinite, will never be superseded. It is 
boundless in its object-matter ; inherent in the 
human mindj and the spirituality of its character 
makes it fit for the higher nature, and the endless 
condition and relations of man. In this study, 
man always carries with him a consciousness of the 
inexhaustible, of the boundless, of the- absolute, 
and of the infinite j which are befitting conditions 
as counterparts of his need and nature. 

The study in its results gives peculiar advantage 
to the mind of its students. It teaches the limits of 
human thought ; hence it preserves from presump- 
tion, checks pride, and teaches humility. As it has 
already been intimated in a former page ; it 
expands and stiengthens the powers of the mind, 
by communion with pare and lofty thoughts, 
vigorous activity, and reflex influence. On this 
ground as well as on others, it oSen peculiar 
attractions to all who aspire after the devdopment 
of their highest nature. 

It is a natural study suitable to the rational 
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nature of man. There can be nothing more 
congenial and natural than the study of ouraelvea, 
the laws, the relations, and cause of our being ; 
and the laws and causes of universal phenomena 
of mind. The study does not depend upon the 
superficial conditions of life ; it can be pursued 
under all the conditions of life, for all carry with 
them always their consciousness ; they have ever 
around them the phenomena of mind. 

Finally, in this study there are peculiar charms 
and interests, and that within the reach of all 
devoted students. It produces a deep impression 
of the individual identity of the mind; of the 
superiority of our spiritual nature ; of the 
high purpose of our being; and of the power 
and resources of our nature. It brings the mind 
into constant communion with the spiritual and 
the higher condition of being; it impresses the 
mind with the existence, the wisdom, the goodness, 
and the designs of the Infinite. It raises the 
mind to a world above the present; and to a 
sublimer and a happier condition of being. The 
transient is lost in the constant ; the material for- 
gotten in the spiritual; the soul forgets the mean 
and small things of common value, in her reflec- 
tion upon and communion with the glorious, the 
infinite, and the endless. Who then can depreciate 
a study so natural, beneficial, lofty, and happy ? 
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Let its records be read correctly, its objects and 
aim be coQsidered impartially, and its teaching 
be applied rightly ; and it will advance man in 
virtue, knovledge, power, tmth, useMness, and 
happiness. 
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